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ihe office of the Peo- 2 tg dwell" —John Gray. 
Le’ RicaTs, N. E. c. 


Terms $1.50 a year, 


ame rate for any short- § every man having as good a right to rent 
- period. No paper 2 every other man.”—James B. O' Brien. 


sent longer than paid for. 
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~ NO. 7. VOL. L—NEW SERIES. 


‘No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better 

and Nassau sts. ) title to a particular possession than his neighbor.”— Paley. ; 
pf Ann ¢ “| would restore the whole land to its original destination, that 1s 
to say, what it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- 
n advance, or at the perty of all God's people, the rents belonging to the nation only, a 
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ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 











dation in nature or in 
natural law, whya set 
of words upon parch- 
ment should convey 
a portion from the state, "> ssdominion of land.” 


—Blackstone. 























NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. f 


= Communications for the National Reform Association | 


ld be addressed (post-paid) to Joan Winpr, secretary of on this condition, that result must soon be obtained if the 
Annexation takes place. 


nan his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we | is not favorable to the great and only measure that can se- 
- 4 ° om | oy} ° & 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will| cure to the working classes, even more than the promise of 

















| Texas should be annexed only on condition that her Public 


themselves) to the emergency, would lead to eight years of 
| whig misrule ; so that it would be twelve years before true 


WORKING MANS ADVOCATE. | measure, the antagonist of Clay’s Distribution scheme, the 


‘« Freedom of the Land,” be now put forward, as it must be 
in the next campaign if not now, we have no doubt of the 
successful result. 


my is at your gates, fully organized, armed, equipped, and 





om 
rs, s be 7 : 
ve Association, New York. 
—_———> 
PLEDGE. 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to | 
on pot pledge himself, in writing, to tise all the influence of his | « 
e sation, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public | t 

Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause | 
hem to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- | 
cusive use of actual settlers. | 
ee ———— ——_—__— } 
by 
pn. « Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
: juce it to practice, if f ean.” WicuuM Leaeert. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1844. 
THE PRESIDENCY! TEXAS! FREEDOM OF THE 
r PUBLIC LANBS THE ONLY HOPE OF THE 
on DEMOGCHACY ! 
<a Although we cannot say, yet, who will be our candidate 
for the Presidency, we can say who will not. He will not 
be a man who will favor, by woid or deed, the establish- 
. nent of a National Bank, or any Bank. He will not be a} 
a- man who will favor, in any manner, the Assumption of the | 
cts State Debts by the general government. He will not be a} 


man who will sanction a loan of the public funds to Banks. | 
He will not be a man who will authorise a Sale of the Pub- 
lic Lands, and a distribution of the proceeds among the 
States. He, therefore, will not be Henry Clay; for he is 
the advocate of all these measnres. 

Candidates are before the people, who are pledged to 
oppose all those measures, except the last and most impor- 





tant of all, The question now is, therefore, who among the 
candidates will oppose the further sale of the Public Lands 
0 speculators, and advocate their reservation fof the use of 


all who desire to setile or them? The Central Committee 


PS. of the National Reform Association have, in accordance 
pas with their constitutional duty, taken means to ascertain this, 
wl ny addressing a circular to the various candidates ; and we 
. hope soon to be able to lay their replies before our readers, 


for we cannot imagine that any candidate will refuse to 
for mswer the respectful queries of a respectable body of the 


people. 


Suppose, then, that the answers of several of these candi- 








D ih ou have put art’s finishing stroke on these productions | . 
dates should be satisfactory io the Association. Of course ne fe a th Ae am = SRP EE ist Bai salt ‘who have not muscle enough to dig a cellar, or skill enough 
ie 2 in 2 : ° 0 our tot a Y i : 
on the Association will make a se!ection from the number, and Y ; 7 ; Te h 8 is YY ‘to build a house, occupy the best apartments. Teach your 
adopt him as their candidate. Should only one of the can- PrOremery: STO'WaS, HUWEVEr, proses ce eens | children to lisp that this is not right, and ask your husbands 
y> Me didates respond satisfactorily, of course that one ‘will be the | blage probably of ten or twelve thousand persons; | i¢ they are men, supinely to sink under the growing evil ? 
he candidate of the Association. And, though the case is hard- | but how many out of the number had ever known) (> The National Reform Association propose that you, 
nd ly possible, suppose that none should respond satisfactorily ; | what it was to fulfilthe sacred command, “In the | your husbands, and your sons, shall each have a right at any 
50 then, of course, the Association will either remain neutral, 'sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” we would | time (when of age) to settle on a Lot or Farm of the Public 
An or choose a candidate of their own. not be sworn to say. Lands, for which no land-Lord can demand rent, and on 
Should it, however, happen, contrary to our expectations, The object of this assemblage being simply, to which no reygine aa “6 a mortgage. : ¥ napa 
nd eee peer” :! Sih aeew thie eek f a oe | proposes, also, to furnish means to get on the land to those 
il hat none of the Democratic candidates will avow them respond to the nominations, and to manufacture a|P | . vce B aiid : 
af selves favorable to the freedom of the Public Lands, and | little enthusiasm in their favor, dry details of the who en oe me — t you coax your husbands and sons 
should the Association take up a candidate of their own, as | coe | ‘to join this Association ? 
Pal, , ; . , letters, speeches, and resolutions would be uninter-_ ——_>—_ 
e- they would not expect, in the infancy of their movement, to | , er ’ ‘ : ay i a C W infor 
» .. . d.) the @Sting. ‘There was one feature in this meeting,) Isrortant rrom Canapa.—We are informed, by a 
m clect their man, (though stranger things have happened,) the | ; | eentleman from the northern frontier of thie: State. that ¢ 
, 4 | . =. D4 © 1 4 > » Pp > > c Ss a 1 
On probability is, that Henry Clay would be President of the | however, evincing a new tactic of Whig policy lB eh neuceeet te CaN ‘ . 4 
; : eet a = . . ; . | British Government in Canada‘have recently commence 
a United States; for it is our decided and deliberate convic- | One of the speakers said they had been charged | °! oe Sih wcses Ui teat ti a 
‘ : . . | giving < res of Je every man who will become an 
tion, that no man can successfully oppose Henry Clay, | (he did not say how justly,) in the campaign of 1840, |° . «tl 2 ibe J p ete e 
. | : . ; : ; . f ray actual settler, and that many persons from the States are 
1¢ vacked as he is by the combined influence of the Bankers, with being non-committal as to their principles.| ~ ... , y Pe = 
Me lethnetk lads @OR ames’ 20:the | iis _availing themselves of the privilege. Shall a Republican 
Fundmongers, and Speculators, unless he will appeal to the | This could not be the case in the present contest, we att . 
83 ffections of the down trodden millions by proposing to aid | h ld show b di lec] : goverament withbold from its citisens the right 19 cultivate 
a y ~ : 2 s “ s oA 4 on o he . 3 2 = a 
ry them in securing what they have aright to by virtue of their | A PE AOOW AES Aone Tee os Eee the earth for a living, and compel them to add power to a 
mm sc , — od a? ; ~ m4 ‘ 
th : S oth bd opprcetongs ciples. He then read some document, intended, monarchy 2 
b existence, and by the principles of the Declaration of Inde- | ie tities tee tie public eye, avowing that the 
4 | 7 » «ay m4 ; —_—E— 
yendence, a home on the soil, ; aes “ss est, , ei 2 ya seas ; 
be f : Whigs were for one Presidential term, (a thing we SociatismM.—There is a community of Socialists at Ska- 


But, say the wire pullers, hunkers, and office seekers, 
il | would you not vote for a man who would support a part of 
your measures, in preference to one who would oppose them 
all? If that part included the most important measure, 
he yerhaps yes; but not without. And why? Because the 
sun at noon in a cloudless sky is not plainer, than the truth 
that, let the National Bank project be defeated, let the As- 
4 sumption ofthe State Debts be prevented, and let the Land 
Distribution Scheme be nullified ; let the Democratic party 
be successful with all these measures; yet, if the lands 
continue to be sold to speculators, the condition of the 
farmers, mechanics, and all other useful laboring classes, 
must get worse and worse ; pauperism and rents must 
increase in the cities, aud mortgages must increase among 
our agricultural population.* It is time, therefore, that those 
‘ who see the evil of the Land Monopoly should make a 
stand against it. ‘To contend for minor measures would be 
to retreat before it. 

What if the democratic party should elect a President on 
the strength of the present party measures? Would not 
four years of increasing depression of labor ensure another 
“change” at the end of that period, und might not the 


lesson ? 

On the other hand, let Henry Clay be elected ; let a Na- 
tional Bank be chartered ; let the State Debts be assumed ; 
and let a law be passed authorising a Distribution of the 
Land Sales. Then let the people raise a banner inscribed, 
* Freedom of the Public Lands,” “Repeal of the Bank, As- 
sumption, and Distribution Bills,” and coonery would be- 
Come extinct in 1848, 


And what if a candidate for the Presidency could be 
lected by an artificial excitement on the strength of the 
Annexation of Texas.measure, leaving the Land Monopoly 
Out of the question 2 With one third of all her land already 
. Possession of speculators, and the remainder pledged for 
me: Fp ig of her debt, a greater landed aristocracy 

tes grow up in Texas than now existsin Great Britain! 

an administration be sustained for a second term 
Would add such @ star to the federal galaxy? No! 





change dynasty reign eight years? Does the past afford no 


zands shall no more be sold ; and, whether annexed or not 


‘two dollars a day and roast beef,” the probability is that 
he inadequacy of their minor reforms (though good in 


lemocracy could be in the ascendant. But if the great 


Arouse, then, democrats, from your lethargy! The ene- 


provisioned for the contest, while you are distracted in 
council and without a leader! Arouse, then, raise the ban- 


ner, the only one which can unite you, “ Freedom of the aute-republican establishments ? 
Public Lands!—No Bank--No Assumption of State | ing the lands, we see not a jot of difference between 
Debts—Annezation of Texas!” Get JOHNSON and| you and the Whigs. 
| TYLER, or any other good men, to adopt that banner, as||ands free, every farmer, mechanic, and other work- 
your candidates, and our head for a football if they Jo not ing man, every honest man, every friend of the race, 
will or ought to be with you. 


walk into the White House in 1844! 

* There is a shadow of temporary prosperity just now in conse. | 
quence of a new paper money inflation, but this bubble will soon 
burst. 








Whig Meeting in the Park. | Mr. 

A Whig meeting to respond to the nominations | « Fyeedom of the Public Lands,” the applause was loud 
of Clay and Frelinghuysen was held in the Park, on| and warm; but when the Whig measure, a ‘ Distribution 
Monday afternoon. Great preparations were made | of the Land Sales,” was announced in the Park on Monday 
for tkis meeting, including a large staging, capable ‘afternoon, there was hardly an audible echo. Working men 
of containing a thousand persons, large and costly | of both parties, now is your time to free yourselves from 


BS a 
banners, and some other things that looked rather | pa'ty shackles. . 
| soil for yourselves and your children as long as the land lasts. 


Vote for no man for President, be he called Whig, or be he 
‘called Democrat, who will not oppose the sale of the Lands 


sheepish, the whole conveying to the awe-stricken | 
beholder an impression that some above the com- 
mon herd were to be the ruling deities there, and | 
telling the poor working man, as plainly as do the| 
elegant portico of Astor House, the bronze lions on} 
either side of theBank steps, or the beautiful balco- | 


nies of Lafayette Place, this is no place for you: after | 


are opposed to, although Jackson proposed it, be- 
cause it might deprive us of the opportune services 
of a Jackson,) for a sound currency (a National 
| Bank,) for a Protective Tariff, fora Distribution of 
the proceeds of the Public Lands, &c. We applaud 
the Whigs for this moral improvement in their sys- 
‘tem of tactics; the honest course is no doubt the 
‘best one; but we could not help noticing that, 
although considerable of a shout had been raised 


‘on the announcement of the nominations, as each 


‘item of the newly avowed Whig creed was read, 


‘although vehement efforts were made by a few, but 
a very feeble response could be obtained. It was 
evidently a new idea to the Whigs to be told that 
they must carry on the war on the strength of prin- 
‘ciples which in the last campaign many of them had 
often repudiated. 

We listened attentively to the proceedings till one 
of the speakers, (Fillmore, we believe,) after gently 
soaping his audience for a while, spoke of his gra- 
tification to see before him such a vast ass2>mblage 
of *‘ intelligent Whig countenances.” This was too 
much. Though naturally grave, our risibles could 
not stand this. To speak of the intelligence of 
countenances whose every lineament bespoke of 
luere, whose every feature read of profit and loss, 
whose whole expression was, unmistakably, Mam- 
mon, seemed carrying the joke too far, so we with- 
drew. 

We do not put much faith in omens, or we might 
enlarge upon those which happened on this occasion. 
First, while the meeting was organizing, there was 
a break down of a part of the scaffolding, though, 
luckily, without injury to any one; next, a whirl- 


wind came from the west, almost instantaneously on 


eee —_———— —— 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1844. 


bution of the Land Sales, scattered the banners, and 
many of the audience, and, finally, a tremendous 
shower of hail and rain completely dispersed the 


Pes pg assemblage, compelling many to take refuge in 
To recapitulate, the case is this: if the party wire work- Tammany Hall. 


/ers succeed in clecting a candidate for the Presidency who 


ask, in seriousness, will the Democratic party leaders 
profit by the lesson afforded by this meeting? The 


m their backs, nor a fa- 


vored few booted and 


State$, and of New York, in 


orable princi 
the grace of God.”— ) ning’s Lecture, Feb, 28, 1844. 


se | Jefferson's Last Letter. 


Now, leaving the omens to the interpreters, we 


to which I will add,-an equal right to 

ments, all equally indispensable to the existence of man.”—M. Jaques. § money in a letter to the publisher 
“The ready I propose for the increasing pauperism of the United ) % # newspaper, to pay the aub- 
spurred, ready to rid gave: is th 
P ¥ to ride ? the lands of the far west, which would not only afford permanent relief ¢ himself.” 
them - legitimately by ) te our pera: brethren, but would restore t 
iple inseparable from citizenship.”—Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 


i a oe 


“The WorKING Man’s eat The land shall not be” “The mass of man- é (> Ten percent. al-' 
g is published 2 “The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance ofall mankind, § sold for ever.—Moses. kind has not been? “Whatare the rights to whieh men aré entitled by the Jaws of Na- Slowed to postmasters 
ApvocaT goin of ages present and jo come: a habitation belonging to no man in 2 ture, or the gifts of the Creator? The Declaration [of Independence nd agents. 
very Saturday m of partienlar, but to every man; and one in which all have an equal right“ There is no foun. b born with saddles on é has already named some of them; i. e. life, liberty, and the pursuit a g 
he 


earth and other ele-¢ «A Postmaster may enclose 


3 scription of a third person, and 
e location of the poor on 2 fark the. saike if erritten by 


at self-respect and hon- 

Letters to be address- 
ed (postage free) to 
George H. Evans. 





$1.50 A YEAR.—4e. Single. 


The Bamboozlers 
Are raising a whole hurricane of stoure* on the subject of 


tbe black tariff; in order to encloud the subject. The 

ple are in danger of perceiving that it really is no gain to 
pay one hundred millions of dollars a year for taxes, in 
order to afford factory employment—wretched, degraded 
factory employment—to a few thousand operatives in the 
Eastern States.. Hence the great activity of the Bam- 
boozlers to plump you into a quagmire of details. 


Is such employment so very desirable? Is the pale 


Whig measure, to cut off the refuge of the oppress- stupified competitor of machinery so well offt—he who in- 


ed working man, to deny him a home on the earth, 


hales the grease-gas and dust of the factory for the live: 
long day—he whose limbs must keep time with an iren 


and to sell his birthright to speculators, and this | giant, ready to tear him to pieces if he makes one untimely 
all for the gain of a few pampered factory owners, | P2US*: or one false step—he whose brain is whirled upside 


down with the unnatural and incessant noises of crank, and 


y Be evidently unpopular, even to a Whig meeting. wheel, and piston, blended with a hiss that well might give 
Will you,the Democratic party leaders, (answer the | an idea of the infernal regions. Is he, we ask, so well off? 


question distinctly !) adopt the measure antagonist 


Is his privilege to toil in such a Pandemonium of so much 
value, indeed, that the Republic is to pay 100 millions of 


to Clay’s, “ Freedom of the Public Lands,” or will) dollars a year for it? 


you contend that the soil shall be withheld from the 
landless, sold to British speculators, and the pro- 


This is the amount of the doctrine of * protection.” 


Blow away the dust from about it—drag it out of the thicket 


. ; of sophistry interwoven around it by ‘ dividends,” “ profit 
ceeds squandered on an aristocratic navy and other | and Joss” —* wages, 


* prosperity,” ‘* industry,” “ retalia- 


If you go for sell- 


If you will go for making the 


| to speculators. 


eng eneenes 

Significant! 
(> At the Texas Meeting in the Park on Saturday, when 
Commerford introduced tne Democratic measure, 


Now is your time to secure a home on the 


eS ik 
Working Women, 

You now, many of you, pay dearly for the privilege of 
living in cellars which your husbands have dug, or in garrets 
of the houses which your husbands have built, while those 


neatelas, in this State, who have been several months in so 
far successful operation, and who number about ninety per- 


sons, all of whom live on a vegetable diet. Mr. John A. Col- 
lins, one of the members of this community, is now deliver- 
ing a course of lectures in this city, “On the Evils and 
Antagonisms of the present Social System, their cause and 
remedy.” 
—~——_ 
From Evrors, the Hibernia brings fifteen days later dates, 
but no news of much interest to Republicans. The Irish 


Repealers had not been sentenced. 
— 


Vireinta Evzction.—The National Intelligencer says : 
** No doubt now remains that the Whigs have obtained a 
sufficient majority in the House of Delegates, at the late elec- 
tion, to give them the majority on joint ballot in the two 
Houses of the Legislature ; which secures the election of the 
Whig Senator of the United States,” in the place of Mr. 
Rives, 3d March next. 


ee 


Vatuaste Discoveries.---Missouri is exceedingly rich 
in all kinds of minerals. A valuable mine of cobalt (black 
oxide) has been discovered in Mene La Motte, Madison 
county, said to be worth several dollarsa pound. A small 
vein of cobalt was once worked in Connecticut, and with 
that exception, this is the only vein discovered in America. 


cannel coal has also been discovered at St. Genevieve, on 
the route tothe New Mountain. Eminent geologists have 
denied the existence of this coal in Missouri. 
ey 
Lance Tevescope.---Mr. J. B. Allen, an ingenious and 
worthy machanic of Springfield, has lately completed a 
splendid telescope, eight feetin length, with lenses of a mag- 
nifying power of about 1300. It was an experiment of the 
maker, and its success jis highly flattering to his skill and 
genius.— New Haven Courier. 
—> 8 
Founp Deav.—Mr. Josiah Lawrence, of this town, 
about 90 years, was found dead in his bed on Thursday 


his sudden death is unknown.--- Pittsfield Sun. 





Hart1.—It is said by an arrival at New Orleans from Ja- 
maica, that 1,000 mulattoes have sought re 


in the island of 


tion,” and “ reciprocity.” Shake it clear of all this villain- 
ous mystification, and the humbug briefly resolves itself into 
this. ‘* Shall the people of the United States pay one hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year for the privilege of a few 


thousand operatives stewing themselves to death in Factory 
Hells 2” 


If the miserable six or seven, down to two or three dol- 


lars a week, earned by the factory hands, were the only 


means in existence by which they could live—if sea and 

land alike denied them employment or compensation—then 

would arise the question of whether we would take those 

operatives, put them, one and all, on a pension list, and 

suppayt them in that manner, or whether we would pay 

100 millions a year to the manufacturers and smugglers, in 

order to maintain a system that gave those operatives per- 

mission to toil 12 or 14 hours a day in return for their 

scanty wages. If no other alternatives than these presented 

themselves we should go for the PENSION SYSTEM, 

and save money by it too. But really there does not appear 

any great necessity for adopting the system of either * pro- 

tection”? or PENSION. Let our people emancipate them- 

selves from the abominable “‘ protection’ mongers. Let 

them get out of the dirty cobwebs of that second hand 

genius who calls Fourier ‘* master’’—let them go out upon 

the soil and raise ten dollars worth of produce, where they 
could not raise five dollars in wages out of the factory lord. 
Let them part with a portion of this produce for the articles 
produced by men who are shut out from the soil, and shut 
into the factory hell—let them do this, and health and hap- 
piness, wealth and independence, will grow upon them. 
With one-half of the toil of the factory operative, they will 
have three times his reward, and ten times his independence. 
Out upon you“ protection Greely!” Ycu a Reformer? 
You a friend of humanity? You a philosopher ble of 
dealing with first principles? If, sir, you were what you 
would have the world suppose you—a man of common 
sense, and an honest man—worlds would not purchase you 
to become the advocate of shutting your brother man up in 
the infernal regions of a factory, while the bright green of 
earth is spread far abroad, and the bright blue of heaven 
above it.— Williamsburgh Democrat. 


[We like the above article for its denunciation of the Tariff 
and Factory systems; that is, while factories are worked by 
the many for the benefit of the few. But we are not quite sure 
that the reflections upon the honesty of Mr. Greely are well 
merited. He bears a good reputation for honesty and liberality 
among his fellow craftsmen, and he appears to write like an 
honest man, (which is more than can be said of some of his whig 
contemporaries,) but for this very reason he is doing great evil. 
May we not hope that Mr. Greely will yet see that the only 
sure protection which industry can have is a right to the soil? 
Or, if he cannot see that this is right, will he shew us wherein 
tis wrong? 

At the same time, however, that we condemn the Protective 
Tarif principle, we would not spend ink or breath upon it 
while the Land Monopoly exists, believing that it is now used 
by both parties as a mere hobby horse.] 





* Scotlice. Dust put in motion by the wind.—See Burns's 
‘« Mountain Daisy.” 


——— 
Benemoru.---The Arkansas Banner tontains a commus 
nication from a Mr. Anthony, giving the description of the 
remains of an animal the largest ever discovered. The 
ball, or head of the thigh bone, shows the probable length 
of the animal to have been forty-nine feet! Among the 
bones of the head was found a tusk of immense size and 
weight, measuring twenty-nine inches at its largestextremity, 
eighteen feet in length, and weighing nearly 300 pounds. 
ee 
Terriric Storm—A Town 1x Ruins.—The Memphis 
(Tennessee) Inquirer of 25th ult., records the destruction of 
houses and churches in Helena, Arkansas, on the previous 
Wednesday, by a tornado. A number of houses, including the 
new Methodist Church, the Journal office, and several dwelling 
houses, were torn to atoms, while there is not a chimney in the 
place left standing! We are happy to state, however, that 


not a single life was dost. 
— 


Carita Punisument.—A large meeting in relation 
to this subject was held in the Apollo Saloon last eve- 
ning. This was the regular quarterly meeting of the 
society, and the exercises possessed much interest. The 
various arguments based on Scripture, which form the 
stronghold of the advocates of capital punishment, were ably 


Cobalt is used in coloring porcelam. A valuable vein of| met and argued by various distinguished speakers.—Sun. 


—_— 
i 


How would it answer for those of our New York women 
who earn their living by sewing, to associate together, a smaller 
or larger portion of them, and have their repository at some 
given place or places, where work can be purchased, or where 
it can be left for them, and the prices of their labor made more 
honest and equitable than at present? It seems to us that the 
talk upon this subject has continued long enough, and it would 
not be amiss now to have a little action. ‘There might be a 
dozen, or twenty, or fifty repositories about the city, some for 
linen sewing, &c., some for vests, pantaloons, &c., others for 
coats, and others for the remainder of the various descriptions 
of sewed work, prepared by women. We have no doubt that 
the men of New York, young and old, would make it a point 


morning. He was a revolutionary patriot. The cause of]? purchase at these places. The work would be apt to be 


better than could be procured any where else, and there being 
no second party to draw a portion of the profits, the women 
would receive something like a proper remuneration for their 
abor.—Altlas. 











the announcement of the Whig measure, a Distri- 


’ 


i 





Jamaica, having been compelled to leave St. Domingo, where 
the blacks had Peaidied the ascendancy. i 


¢ (> Agents wanted for the People’s Rights in the cities ad- 
jacent to New York, 
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RIOTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Fifteen or Twenty Persons killed and many wounded. 

” “Two Roman Catholic Churches, a Scheot House, 
Two Priests’ Houses, and about Seventy other 


Buildings burnt.— Martial Law proclaimed. Full 


particulars of the Riots. 
Monday. 
From the Monday Pennsylvanian of Tuesday, 
y afternoon, a dreadful and disgraceful riot occurred 
in eeinton. At 4 o'clock, a meeting of the Native Ameri- 
can party was held at the corner of Second and Master streets. 


The meeting wes addressed by Mr. S. R. Kramer, Gen. Smith, | The Spirit of the 


and L. C. Levin. The rain coming on it adjourned to the 
market in the neighborhood, where Mr. L. recommenced his 


en a 


Charles Stivel, aged about 23, ropemaker, lived in Carpen- 
ter street, above Sth, Southwark, shot in the neck from above, 
the ball passing through his lungs and heart—died instantly. 

A lad was shot through the lower part of the abdomen ; kil- 
led instantly ; name unknown. P 

Joseph Rice, an Irish weaver, was shot through the head 
while looking over a fence, and killed on the instant. 

John Shreeve, a painter, aged 22, was also shot through the 
head and killed where he stood. American. Had been mart- 
ried but three months. ’ 

William E. Hillman, turner, lived in Rose Alley, was shot 

through the body, and after lingering in agony four or five 
hours, died. ? 
Times says that three Irishmen were shot 
and burned in their houses, and all the papers agree that at 
jeast a score were killed, and many, very many, besides those 





discourse ; he had not proceeded far before a rush was made 


on the western side of the market house in consequence of a | 


gun which is said to have been fired across a lot from the vi- 
cinity of the Hibernia Hose house; then commenced one of the 
most dreadful scenes that can well be imagined. 

Volley after volley was fired, and a rush was made over a 
lot in the direction of the Hibernia Hose house. From every 
street and house came rushing to the scene of action, armed 
men—some with muskets, other with bludgeons and stones; 
many of those were accompanied by women who urged them 
on and directed them where to fire. Those in possession of 
the market house maintained their ground and held aloft the 
flag—while the square between Cadwallader street and the 
Germantown road in Master street was filled with the combat- 
ants. Some of them here ran into houses but they were 
watched, and the infuriated mob fell to work and partially de- 
stroyed the houses in which they had taken refuge. 

In Cadwallader street, a similar frightful scene was present- 
ed. The house of a widow woman into which a man ran was 
attacked, its doors were broken open and the rioters rushed in 
and broke the furniture into fragments. 

The riot lasted about an hour, during which time the reports 
of firearms numbered hundreds, and at least fifty persons fell 
from being wounded. Several persons were reported to have 
been killed. A young man residing in St. John street, near 
Beaver, named George wien was killed on the spot, cer- 
tainly. A young man named Temper, was shot in the hip, 
and was wounded in so shocking a manner that he cannot pos- 
sibly survive. ; 

Among the buildings attacked was the Hibernia Hose House, 
the lights of this were all knocked out and the premises other- 


wise badly damaged. We believe that the flag was protected | 


by those who had undertaken the venturesome task of defend- 
ing it, but what became of it we know not. The Native 
American party gradually dispersed, and up to a late hour in 
the evening comparative order prevailed. 

LatTER.—About tén o’clock last night, a large body of Na- 
tive Americans collected in Second street above Franklin 
where hostilities were again commenced and kept up until a 
very late hour. The Irishmen had possession of the buildings 
on the west side of Second street, and poured upon them an 
incessant fire whenever they made a rally. An attempt was 
made to fire the Catholic school house on the opposite side of 
the way, but those who attempted it did not succeed in conse- 
quence of being driven off by the men who had possession of 
it. A man named Patrick Fisher was dreadfully wounded, 
and three-persons are reported to have been killed. 


Tuesday. 


It seems that after the first outbreak, matters remained cqm- | 
paratively quiet until Tuesday afternoon, when a meeting of | 
Native Americans was called, which adjourned in fall force to 
Kensington, the principal scene of the terrible doings of the 
day previous. A banner was carried by the Natives, upon | 
which was inscribed, ** This is the Flag that has been trampled | 


upon by the Irish Papists !”’ 


recorded, wonnded ! 
WOUNDED. 

George Young, of Southwark, shot through the left breast ; 
supposed to be mortally wounded. 

Agustus Peale, denust, lives at 176 Locust street, left arm 
broken by a ball. 

C. Salisbury, residence not known, shot in the arm. 

Henry Heiselbaugh, or Hesselthorpe, shot in the fleshy part 
of the hand. 

James Whitaker, lives in Front street, below Spruce street ; 
shot in the thigh, the ball striking the bone; bad wound. 
| Charles Orte, livesin Apple street, near Brown ; shot in the 
‘head with a slug; very bad wound, not considered dangerous. 

John Loeser, or Lusher, lives in Shaxamaxon street, Ken- 
sington , shot through the left breast ; mortally wounded. 

Wright Artiss, or Ardiss,-ship carpenter; shot through the 
thigh ; badly wounded. 

S. Abbott Lawrence, of Massachusetts, struck in the breast 
by a ball. Life saved by a penny which was in his vest pocket. 
The penny was much bent, and he was stunned by ‘the blow. 
He was merely a spectator. 

Willis H- Blaney, ex-Lieut. of Police; shot in the heel; 
slight wound. 

P. Albright, of Kensington, shot in the hand ; slight wound. 

A large man, six feet or more high, was carried off badly 
wounded ; name not ascertained. 

A keeper of a dry goods store in Second street, below Pine, 
shot in the leg; flesh wound ; name understood to be Perry or 
Pierry. 

A lad, half grown, shot in the groin; bad wound; name not 
ascertained. 

Another lad, name undiscoverable, received a severe flesh 
wound from a spent ball. 

John 8S. Fagan, an American, was shot through the shoulder, 
the ball coming out at his back. 

A man named Deal, was shot in the arm; wound not 
likely to prove serious. 

M. Rivel, of Southwark, wounded pretty badly. 

R One Mr. Taylor, a butcher, had his eye put out by a spent 
all. 

An unknown man, running to escape from the riot, came in 
contact with an awning post and dislocated the patella or cap 
of his knee. 

Washington Ayeberger was dreadfully wounded. 





Thus we see that eight, recognizable, were killed, and as 
far as could be ascertained 21 wounded. The loss of pro- 
perty by the two days disturbances cannot be estimated. It 
is supposed to be some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
But two of the active parties were arrested. They are John 
O’Conner and Owen Daly. They were found in the use of 
fire-arms. 

At midnight the city had assumed a tranquil appearance— 
the fires were extinguished, the streets cleared, and nothing 
to be seen save the military at their posts. Who can doubt 





In this unhappy affair it appears from the Ledger, U. S. Ga- | 
zette, and other papers, that the Natives rather increased the | 
excitement. They were in session, and a: motion was made to | 
adjourn to the scene of the former riot in Kensington. The | 
Ledger says: ‘The motion to adjourn to the scene of the riot | 
in Kensington was then carried by acclamation, and in a few | 
minutes the thousands who composed the meeting were on their 
way in high spirits for the place designated.” ‘The appear-| 
ance of this formidable force on the ground, must have alarmed | 
the adopted citizens, who, imagining every kind of evil and | 
violence which probably was not originally intended, defended | 
their lives which they imagined were in danger. 

In justice to the more intelligent of the Natives, we are happy 
to see that they discountenanced the proposal to adjourn to 
Kensington, and raised their voices against it. 

In the market house, where they repaired, the riot was re- 
newed. Shots were fired from several of the houses oppo- 
site, and one young man killed, and several wounded. ‘The 
houses from which the shots were discharged were assailed. 

The Carroll hose carriage was taken from the house in 
Fourth street, above Master, and dragged, upside down, through | 
the district ; the hose injured, and the carriage made a wreck | 
of. The house of the Hibernia hose company was also at-| 
tacked, and a borrowed carriage taken out, but not injured. 
The firing during this time was continued from the houses, and | 
a number were wounded while standing near and in the mar- | 
ket place. 7 

After considerable firing and wounding and killing, the mob 
rushed upon a frame house on the corner of Second and 
Master streets, tenanted by Irish, and set fire to it. ‘The flames 
communicated to the hose house, and spread rapidly until the 
market house, and from twenty to thirty dwellings on Cad- 
wallader, Master, and Washington streets were consumed. | 
Many persons—women and children—it is feared, were burnt in 
them ! 4 

The burning was at its height about ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning, when nearly every fire company arrived with their appa- 
ratus, and in perfect quiet, so far as was practicable, as also in 
good earnestness they endeavored to stay the conflagration, 
taking no part in the awful conflict going on around them. 
About eight o’clock in the evening, the military, under the 
command of Gen. Cadwallader, and the sheriff wtth a posse of 
assistants, arrived on the ground, and stationed themselves all 
along the most prominent points. A regular guard was 
set, and patrolling parties were placed all through the riotous 
district. Several pieces of artillery were also charged and 
planted where they could do immense execution. Happily 
they were not used. When the military first arrived, they | 
were fired on by a party of eight or thereabouts—Irish—who 
precipitately fled, and escaped. None of the soldiers were in- 
jured. 

Some of the features of this occurrence were most terrible 
—one in particular, which was thus: One daring fellow, 
named John Taggart, an Irishman, rushed out of a house and 
fired several times upon the natives, and killed two or three 
men. A rush was made upon him, and he was captured, 
though fighting like a madman, and just in the act of firing a 
fourth gun. The weapon was wrested from him by a citizen 
named Bartholomew Baker, and the infuriated mob rushed 
upon him, knocking him down and stamping his face almost 
to shapelessness. A flask of powder and pouch of balls were 
found upon his person. He was rescued from ‘instant death 
and taken by the humane in the direction of Alderman Boi- 
leau’s office, being kicked and stamped all the way. The 
alderman made out a commitment against him for murder, and 
he was delivered into the hands of citizens who were to take 
him to the mayor’s office. In Second street, those in charge 
of him were beaten off—the mob got possession of his person, 
and a proposition was immediately made To HANe Him! A 
rope was put about his neck, and he was dragged through the 
streets until nearly dead, to the Second street market house, 
where he was hanged upon a hook! He was left for dead ; 
but, although living at latest accounts, it is not supposed that 
there is the slightest chance of his recovery. And this is the 
land of Christianity—of civil and religious freedom—flourish- 
ing in the nineteenth century. 

e give below a list of the wounded and killed, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain. For squares around the scene of 
action, crowds assembled, exciting stories were related, pain- 
ful details were given, while as the dead and wounded were 
carried along on sofas, expressions of indignation and sympa- 
thy of the stromgest kind were uttered. In some cases, the 
sufferers exhibited sights of a truly heart-rending kind, their 
wounds bleeding, and their clothes dyed in blood. Dozens of 
families, nay, hundreds, were flying throughot the day and 
evening from the scene of peril, some in one direction and Some 
in another. Among them were old men and old women, mo- 
thers with little children, boys and girls—all excited and panic 
stricken. ‘The burning houses, with their lurid flames, pre- 
sented after nightfall a solemn, impressive and terrific picture ! 


DEAD. 

J. Wesley Rhinedollar, son of a mastmaker, shot dead. » He 
was shot in the back, and the ball came out of the right breast. 
_ Matthew Hammitt, a shipwright, resident of Kensington, 

instantly killed by a ball. 
Lewis Greible, a resident of Southwark, was shot through 
_ the head, and died instantly, This man’s brains were literally 

dashed out, 





|gret at the state of events, and the aliens did likewise. 


that the, union of politics and polemics is not most de- 
structive of peace and good will? Who will deny that the 
feuds above described have not sprung from Protestantism 
and Romanism ? 2 

Whichever party was the most to blame, both, viewing, 
as well they might, the terrible results of the dispute as far 
beyond any consequence they had imagined, with afiright, 
adopted measures as salutary as they could think of, to al- 
lay the excitement and restore the reign of order. The Na- 
tives adopted a series of resolutions expressive of their re- 
: A 
placard was placed about the streets during the progression 
of the aflray, reading as fullows: 


TO THE CATHOLICS OF THE CITY AND COUNTY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The melancholy riot of yesterday, which resulted in the 
death of several of our fellow beings, calls for our deep sorrow, 
and it becomesall who have had any share in this tragical scene 
to humble themselves befure God, and to sympathize deeply 
and sincerely with those whose relatives and friends have fallen. 
I earnestly conjure all to avoid all occasion of excitement, and 
to shun all public places of assemblage, and to do nothing that 
in any way may exasperate. 

* Follow peace with all men, and have that cnaritTy with- 
out which no mancan see God.” 

+ Francis Parnick, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, May 7th, 1844. 

A resolution was adopted by the natives to take up a col- 
lection for the benefit of the dependent relatives of the de- 
ceased and wounded—of their party of course. 


Wednesday. 
(From the Philadelphia papers of Thursday.) 

Tue. Riots 1n Kenstneron.—The riots in Kensington, 
yesterday, although not signalized with the loss of life, up to 
seven o’clock in the evening, were nevertheless marked with 
violence of the most outrageous character. Duting the night 
large numbers of people remained about the scene of vio- 
lence, and the military kept vigilant guard until daylight, 
when a portion of them were relieved by reinforcements 
from the second and third Brigades, and shortly after, the 
district appearing to be quiet, the rest of the military were 
drawn off, with the exception ofa detachment of twenty-four 
men, under the command of Captain Fairlamb, which was 
left to.guard St. Michael’s Church. 

About two o’clock, a crowd of people went to Ninth and 
Poplar street where a number of Irish families had taken re- 
fuge, in a namber of dwellings. These were fired, burned 
to the ground, the inmates scattered, and the contents de- 
stroyed, 

Meantime an immense crowd had gathered in the vicinity 
of St. Michael’s Church, and about two o’clock Captain 
Fairlamb demanded the keys of the edifice from the Rev. 
Mr. Lochrin, the pastor, who immediately gave them up, 
and with them the keys of his own residence adjoining the 
Church. Captain Fairlamb instituted a rigid search through 
the premises, and found neither arms nor men concealed, 
either in the church or in the house. 

Shortly- after this three young men walked through the 
detachment of military into the church, the front door of 
which had been left unlocked. One of them in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards threw out of a window a portion of the dra- 
pery of the altar. They soon came out into the street and 
walked off without obstruction. The flames soon burst out 
and spread unchecked until of the noble edifice nothing re- 
mained but the bare walls. During the conflagration, three 
distinct explosions were heard, and this served greatly to 
exasperate the crowd. | 

The dwelling house of the Pastor, adjoining, was broken 
into by the mob, the furniture thrown into the street, and 
the building itself fired. In a short time it was reduced to 
ruins. 

At the falling of the cross of St. Michael’s Church, a drum 
and fife struck up “ the Boyne Water,” an English party 
tune, commemorative of the Protestant King William the 
Third’s victory over the Roman Catholic King James, at the 
battle of the Boyne, in Ireland. Among the most active of 
the rioters were Irish Protestants, who joined with the Na- 
tives. The unhappy differences which England has so craf- 
tily perpetuated among the Irish people in their own coun- 
try, and by which England has enslaved the people of Ire- 
land, had more to do in originating these riots than any 
thing else. These differences and jealousies are now trans- 
ferred to America, whether by the agency of British emis- 
saries to disgrace the Union and overthrow our institutions, 
or by others, we stop not to enquire. These feuds must not 
be disseminated in our tolerant and happy country. 

Destruction or Sr. Aveustine’s Cuurca.—During the 





latter part of yesterday afternoon, crowds began to assem- 
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ble in the vicinity of the Catholic Church of St. Augustine, 
on Fourth st., between Race and Vine sts. 

Mayor Scott took early precautionary measures, and long 
before dark had a large posse of citizens draughted, with 
which he took position at the rear of the Church, while the 
City Watch, having their badges on, formed in a line upon 
the curb stone before the front on Fourth street. ( 


Matters remained quiet until about half-past nine o’clock, | 


when every avenue thereabouts was filled by dense masses 
of people. 

About that time a solitary brick was flung in the direction 
of the city watchmen, and struck with a loud and distinct 
noise (for all then was quiet) against the iron railing at their 
rear. This was followed by a loud cheer from the crowd 
opposite the church in New st.; and in an instant after, a 
tremendous shower of bricks, stones and missiles, of every 
available description, was directed against the church, scat- 
tering the watch and other bystanders in every direction. 

About the same time a similar attack was made upon the 
rear. One of the stones in the first volley struck and stun- 
ned Mayor Scott, and this spread consternation among 
those having the protection of the rear. Besides, the mis- 
siles appeared to be thrown not only from every conceiva- 
ble but from inconceivable quarters. ‘Though no persons 
were to be seen upon the adjacent roofs, the missiles evi- 
dently descended upon the Mayor’s forces. 

As soon as the watch in front had been driven off, the 
mob went to work quite coolly and systematically. One of 
the iron gates was first broken down, and thus the platform 
(about five feet high) upon which the building stands, hav- 
ing been reached, a sort of battering ram was procured, with 
which steady and determined blows were inflicted upon the 
northernmost door, but it resisted all efforts, which it did 
until at last, with clubs, the assailants began to demolish the 
sashes of the front windows, which are low, and in which 
by this time there was not probably a single unbroken pane 
of glass. 

While the mob was thus engaged, there was an alarm of 
“the Troop”—‘ the Troop”—and above all the clamor 
was presently heard the notes of a shrill trumpet, sounding 
the charge. The First City Troop rode by almost at a gal- 
lop, causing the crowds to fly towards Race street, where 
the company wheeled and returned at a similar gait; and 
several passages of this kind were made, but with no effect, 
for the mob followed the horsemen, wheresoever they went, 
uttering long and loud derisive cries ; while the party imme- 
diately engaged in breaking into the church did not for a 
moment desist, but seemed to redouble their efforts in anti- 
cipation of the arrival of more of the military. 

In an incredibly brief period, the obstruction offered by 
the sash was removed—the gas light near by extinguished— 
and fire conveyed into the lower centre window. The fire 
was undoubtedly kindled by lucifer matches, as we were 
close spectators, and certainly no fire was carried within. * 

As soon as the light was seen, numerous persons employed 
themselves in bringing small pieces of boards and other 
light stuff, which were either thrown upon the fire, or handed 
to those inside. 

The flames appeared to make slow progress, for the light 
was not seen in the second story at all, (this was owing, we 
believe, to the windows having shutters inside) but on a sud- 
den they burst forth frum the roof, and almost immediately 
enveloped the base of the cupola. The sight was hailed by 
a loud cheer. , 

The cupola burnt for along time before any portion of it 
fell. Pillar after pillar, stanchion after stanchion fell, and 
still the structure stood erect, one mass of flame. At length 
the cross fell into the street. This elicited another cheer. 
A few moments after, the falling in of the roof carried with 
it the burning but still erect remains of cupola. ’ 


—— 


its contents and burnt to.the ground. 
a cane school houses, books, &c. 
wo and three story dwellings belonging to 1,; 
Total Gl. Add to this teenty ote deel ee 
ket house consumed on Tuesday, and we ha 
aggregate of eighty-eight buildings destroyed. 


ai ‘Thursday afternoon. 
From the Spirit of the Times of yesterday. 
5 o’ctock.—The Girard Bank in Third 
1 -street be 
Chestnut and Dock, is the Head Quarters of ia Divine 


The Cavalry and a company of Infan; : 
and that building is full of soldiers, many ate in the yard, 


6 o’ctocx.—Greble has been burie 
at Ronaldson’s Cemetery. 

7 Pape vai still prevails in Kensington 
woods in the upper part of the county are full of ¢ 
who have been driven from the district. rip 
said to be pitiable. We hear that hung 


to attack and*pillage the wagons of the co 
ing to market. 


Harr Past 7 o’crocx. 
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Their condition is 
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! ---Judge Jones has been sitti 
day in the Court of Common Pleas as a committing mak 
trate. Three persons who were insolent to, and resisted 
the military, have been bound over as rioters. 

Hatr-past 8 o’cLock.---The State House bell sounds 
the alarm of fire. The heavens are lighted up with a lurid 


glare in a westerly direction. Firemen and citizens are 
rushing towards the scene 'of the conflagration. A Possee of 
three hundred citizens move from the Sherifi’s office. 
Incendiaries have fired the blacksmith shop of George 
Smith, and @ carpenter shop adjoining it in Ocatesvieal 
below Tenth, with the object of drawing the miliary away 
from the Churches. The ruse fails. The buildings are 
consumed in less than half an hour. The state of excite- 
ment and alarm increases every moment. 
9 o’cwock.—A body ef upwards of one hundred marines 
and sailors, both men and boys, arrived at the head quarters of 
the division. ‘They are the crew of the steam-ship Princeton 
and are to act as the advance guard of the military. 
_ 10 0’c1ocx.—The night line from the Capital has just ar- 
rived, bringing a hundred volunteers, consisting of the Harris- 
burg Rifles, the Jackson Riflemen of Lancaster, and Lancaster 
Fencibles. These companies have taken up their quarters at 
Bartle’s Hotel, near Fairmount. : c 
We looked to day upon the scene of desolation. All around 
at the corners of the streets and on vacant lots, and in the mid- 
dle of the ruins, hundreds of men, women and children were 
gathered. The streets were full of furniture cars carrying away 
the goods of the families residing in the neighborhood. All 
was sadness and gloom. 
The Coroner's report, so far, exhibits a list of six Americans 
and one Irishman killed. The number of wounded is at least 
forty—several, it is feared, mortally. There are three or four 
Americans and five or six Irishmen killed, upon whom inquests 
have not been held. The lamented young Wright was buried 
to-day. The young man Stivel, of Southwark, was also 
buried. 
Postscript. 
From the Correspondent of the Tribune. 
PHILADELPHIA, Friday Morning, 6 o’clock.—All is now 
quiet. A large number of Native Americans are now here 
from New York. Among the number I notice Haskill, Hufty, 
Green, Correy, Depuy, and others. 
Matters will again burst forth I fear with renewed violence. 
{7 Gov. Porrer having arrived in Philadelphia, last eve- 
ning issued a Proclamation calling on all the volunteers of the 
First Division Pennsylvanian Militia, under the command of 
Maj. Gen. Patterson, placing them under the orders of the 
Mayor of the City and Sheriff of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia, who may order them to fire bal] cartridge if necessary. 
The Attorney General (O. F. Johnson) has given an opinion 
that the legal right to shoot down rioters at the order of the 
Civil Authorities is clear, and essential to the existence of 





The houses on the east side of Crown st., north of the | 
church, were suffered to cateh fire from the church, and none | 
of the engines threw water upon them, because they were | 
the property of the church. One was occupied by the Rev. 
Dr. Moriarty; the other was used as a seminary and as the 
library of the church, 

As if the fire which devastated the upper stories of these 
houses did not descend fast enough, fires were kindled in the 
lower stories by means of the books (some of which were 
exceedingly valueable,) found in the library. A fire 
was also built on the pavement in front, which was likewise 








fed by numerous volumes of books, and by the furniture 
which the house had contained. 

At one o’clock, the fire was confined to the ruins of the 
Church property, and all the surrounding buildings were 
entirely free from danger. : 7 

Between four and five o’clock, the mob proceeded south- 

ward to the Rothan Catholic School House, at the corner of 
Second and Phenix-street, which after being stoned was set 
on fire atthetop. (We understand that a quantity of Cam- 
phine Oil was thrown upon the cupola, and the fire then ap- 
plied.) This beautiful building was consumed without any 
effort being made to save it--the firemen throwing water only 
upon the adjoining buildings, to guard them trom the flames, 
At six o’clock, the bare blackened and tottering walls alone 
remained. 
— Mr. J. Corr’s Temperance Grocery Store, on the oppo- 
site corner, north of the School House, was attacked during 
the afternoon and its contents completely destroyed. The 
windows were dashed in—the bulk windows torn from the 
walls—and the moveable wood-work In the interior shatter- 
ed to pieces and thrown into the street. From this house a 
destructive volley was fired at the time of the attack on the 
Schoool House on Tuesday night. 

On the opposite corner to the school house westward, 
were two old two story brick houses. From one of these 
the shot was fired which caused the death of Mr. Wright. 
The fronts of both of them were beaten in with stones. 


Ten frame houses adjoining St. Michael’s Church south- 
ward took fire from that building and were totally consum- 
ed. With the exception of one which was torn down to 
prevent the Sames from catching to a brick house further to 
the south. Several buildings in the vicinity of the Church 
were somewhat injured by the heat of the flamesand the flakes 
of fire which fell in showers. 


About this time, the people inhabiting the houses on 
Second street and on the streets for some distance around 
the market, hung out American flags from their windows to 
show their adherence to the Native American principles. 

In the course of the afternoon. fire was applied to a number 
of frame houses on Harmony Court, (a small street running 
out of Cadwalader above Jefferson strect,) and before the flames 
were stayed upwards of fifteen houses were consumed. 


During the night hostile demonstrations were made against 
the Cathedral Church of St. John, on Thirteenth street, and 
against St. Mary’s Church, on South Fourth street. 

At the former General Cadwalader, at the head of his force, 
made a speech, declaring that he had been informed tha mar- 
tial was proclaimed, and allowing the crowd five minutes to 





leave the ground. ‘The mob dispersed. 


At the latter, the United States Marines enfiladed the street, 
and were brought by the commanding officer to a charge. The 
mob dispersed, 

Several other houses were burnt during the afternoon and 
evening. 

The sights presented during 
were truly sickening. Men wit 
six or seven children, 
with small bundles, 
Mothers with infants 


ger rm and last night 
n their wives, and often 
trudging fearfully through the streets 
seeking a refuge they knew not where. 
‘ mts in their arms, and little ones following 
after them, carrying away from their homes whatever they 


could pick up at the instant, 
not knowing where to turn. 

Posrcript.—On Thursday morning quietness prevailed. 
The military had taken possession of the city—martial law 
was proclaimed—when more than five persons were seen to- 
oe they were dispersed ards were set around the streets. 


he loss of pr alto i timated at two hundred 
Mitte... 


; Number of Buildings burnt. 
2 splendid churches with sacred vessels, drapery, books, &c. 
1 Nunnery, with furniture, &c. 
1 fine dwelling occupied by Rev. Dr. Moriarty—pillaged of 
a valuable library, furniture, &e.—all lost. © 


passing along with fearful tread, 





1 neat dwelling oceupied by Rev. Dr. Lochrin-robbed of 


rovernment. 


The following appears as an advertisement in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger of yesterday morning : ; 


{3- TO THE CATHOLICS OF THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA.—Betnovep Cuitpren : 
In the critical circumstances in which you are placed, I feel. it 
my duty to suspend the exercise of public worship in the Catho- 
lic Churches, which still remain, until it may be resumed with 
safety, and we can enjoy our constitutional right to worship 
God according to the dictates of our conscience. I earnestly 
conjure you to practise unalterable patience under the trials to 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to subject youmand 


| remember tat afflictions will serve to purify us, and render us 


acceptable to God, through Jesus Christ, who patiently suffered 
the Cross. + FRANCIS PATRICK, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 











WORKING MAN'S A 


VOCATE. 


“Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 

duce it to practice, if I ean.” Wiciuiam Leceert. 
SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1844. 

§(_= Any sum in specie may be sent by mail free of postage, for 
newspapers. See our terms on first page. To come within the 
means of every working man, if possible, we will take subscriptions 
even forone month. 8pecieshould be secured by paste or wafer. 

TF Clubs of five or more, who will forward the money free of ex. 
pense, shall receive the paper at ONE DOLLAR a year. 
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The Riots in Philadelphia. 


In our columns today will be found as full accounts of the & 


recent lamentable occurrences, as can be obtained from the 
papers. The exact origin of the disturbances, on Monday 
last, cannot, perhaps, be known, nor is it important that it 
should be. We must go further back. In taking a retro- 
spective glance, we shall find that political corruption and 
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religious, bigotry are at the foundation of the present out: § 


break. A foreign born population, driven from their home: 
by oppression, arrive on our shores, and, kept in clans by 
their peculiarities of custom and religion, and by our imported 
unnatural, monarchy-begotten land system, unwisely suffer 
themselves to be made tools of by corrupt partisans ; bige 
take advantage of the prejudice thus engendered agaii: 
them, to encroach upon their constitutional rights; an 
hence arises a war of intolerance: disappointed office-seek: 
ers, seeing a chance of success and promotion, blow tthe 
flames of bigotry, instead of appealing to calm Feason ani 
sober judgment; and the legitimate result is before us, 

The voluntary citizens committed a grievous error in nol! 


denouncing the first attempts of any political party to ge F 3 
their support as a distinct class, and those who accepte 7 


office as a reward of their partizanship were doubly to blame | 


On the other hand, the selfish exclusiveness of the party as t 
suming (rather ludicrously) the name of Native, is unwor) © 


thy the age, and more especially unworthy of the countr) 


What! the immediate descendants of foreigners to wish t 
deprive foreign emigrants of the rights of citizenship, ao 
thereby exclude from the Repuhlic the best class of imn’ 
grants, and establish a new caste among a people boastiti 
of equality! Away with the degrading absurdity! Hav 
we not enough of the distinction of caste among us already! 

To take a more enlarged view of this subject, ought 1? 
the increasing freyuercy of mobs in our large cities judut’ 
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us to reflect well upon the policy that is. so rapidly accum’ 


lating our city populations? Are we, in spite of the adm’) ™ 


nitions of a Jefferson, to follow the old beaten track of t 
European despotisms? Are our people, like theirs, to b 
come a nation of tenants, subjected to an aristocracy ' 
land-Lords? If this is to be our policy, we may recon¢" 
ourselves to a frequent recurrence, from some cause 
other, of the scenes now disgracing our sister city. 

this is to be our policy; if we are to go on increasi! — 
the distinctions of wealth and poverty; if thousands 2" | 
to be added to the thousands already penniless and wit!” 
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all, and tend to prop the rotten, tottering structure of Euro- 
pean despotism. 


parties appealed to voluntary citizens as a distinct class for 
support. 
ry Citizens were unwise enough to yield to the degrading at- 
tempts to array them as a class distinct. from their fellow 
citizens, and to accept office as the price of their partizan- 
ship. 
perhaps, (though the evidence of this is not before us,) de- 












=e, amid the vast of wealth that they 
« * gto to create; if ignorance and bigotry are to 


have 


», as they must do with the increase of poverty, 
jocre?”? 


ye vot laying a train that may be exploded at any 
ie? Ignorance may be misled, there is no know- 
sag i what direction ; and bigotry is easily blindfolded. 
pet property holders think of these things, We firmly be- 
yieve that we advocate the true conservative principle. 
The excitement against the party policy that first set 
pall in motion, is loud and deep. This where 
she censure ought to fall; and it now behooves those who 
jave joined the new party that sprung out of it, seeing 
ig lamentable results, to review their course, to consider 
yell the ground they have taken, and to retrieve auy 
qlse step they may have made. We have interests of 
{r more importance than the right of office holding, and 
we have a character to maintain before the world. Shall 
we 80 soon repudiate the principles of our Declaration 
of Independence? We have no fear as to the final result ; 
hut we must endeavor to prevent.evena temporary depar- 
wre from the right principle. 

All true Americans, whether native or voluntary, will, 
we trust, keep calm, and endeavor to allay the present 
excitement, a continuance of which can but be disastrous to 


is 
ns 


The sum of the matter is this: Political partizans of both 


These were the-original culprits. Next, volunta- 


Then came religious bigots of both sides, one class, 


manding more than their rights, and the other wishing to de- 
ny an equality of rights to their opponents, 
The moral is plain. Hereafter let there be no distinction 


among citizens, on the ground of birth or religion, and let 


sectarians who may get the upper hand remember, that 
under our constitution all have equal rights, without distine- 
tion of sect or religion. 

RES EON Te 


The Public Lands, 
A Meeting of the National Reform Association was held at 


the Military Hall, corner of Lndlow and Grand streets, on 
Wednesday evening; Cuarnes P. Garoner Chairman, and 
Groaer H. Evans, secretary pro. tem. 

The call of the meeting, as published in our last paper, 
was read, and then the Pledge, to which several names were 
added. 

Mr. Comverronp was then called upon to address the 
meeting. He said it was discouraging that a larger meeting 


could not be obiained on this subject; but it was his duty 
to explain the objects contemplated by the Association, even 
if he could convince but one. As the call of our meeting 
intimates, over 50,000 persons claimed relief from the Com- 
missioners of the Alms-Llouse in this city, last year, or one 
in seven of the population, a condition of things, as regards 
this city, almost as bad as that of Great Britain, whose pau- 
pers are at six to one of the population. Some persons 
might be disposed to doubt the statement, but those who had 
opportunities of knowing how many were out of employ last 
winter would not. We prdépose not only to take off to the 
public lands those out of employ, but to offer facilities to all 
who are desirous of emigrating. We design to organize the 
working classes of al! occupations, and if they will organize 
our object can easily be carried out. We have 1400,000,000 
of acres Of Public Lands, which are now sold at $1 25 an 
acre to specniators, although the expenses of our wars, for 
which the lands were pledged, have been liquidated long ago. 
It is time now to restore what belongs to people. No man 
now could have any guarantee of steady employment, and, 
if employed, few have any better prospect for old age but 





the poor house. The people of England are not much lower 
than this. And even our own poor house system is wrong. 
It is the interest of the poor house agent to make his party ap- | 
pear as economical as possible, so the poor are half starved | 
on a miserable two or four shillings a week. There is no need 


of this whatever. Itis the wrong agency of our representa- 
tives at Washington on ihis subject, that has caused our pre- 
sent difficulties, making the working man look on his fellow 
man as an enemy. 

Ifthe system that we propose was in operation, the different 
societies, shoemakers, tailors, cabinet makers, or house car- 
penters could send those out of employ on to the land. And 
it would be to the interest of all to create a fund for this pur- 
pose. ‘The matter could be so nicely arranged that there would 
be no want of employment. All the trades should combine to 
elect this object. In comparison with the relief that this mea- 
sure would afford, how small would be the gain of the Native 
American party from a mere distribution of offices?) What 
was to be gained by compelling foreigners to serve a 21 years 
apprenticeship in this country before they could be allowed to 
vote? Our party should be the party that would go for our 
measures. the only measures that would bring the desired 
relief. ‘The party that would do this would be the true Ameri- 
can party. 

There would be no need of one poor man or one drone in 
society if this measure was in full operation. Every man} 
could get a living by his labor, and no man would be enabled 
to live without some useful employment. 

If this was a party meeting, on which offices were depending, 
there would be a good attendance, and men would be present 
to deliver high sounding harangues; but as it was only for 
humane purposes the trading politicians would not attend. We 
want the co-operation of the working classes, to attract the at- 
tention of these gentlemen. They will find us out after we 
hold a meeting in the Park. 

If working nen would come to our meetings and look at the 
vastness of this project, we could soon accomplish it; and see 
the benefits it would afford them in comparison with the poor 
house prospect. 

It is said by some that every industrious man can get a 
living. This might have been said once, butit could no longer 
be said. ‘Twenty men of vast wealth in. this city can control 
the rents, and compel almost every family of this vast popu- 
lation to move every May day. “Mr. C:, however, did ‘not 
find fanit with the landlords, but with the system that gave 

them the power, and with the apathy of the working classes 
under it. If the people of Great Britain had the power, as we 
have, to»secure to every needy man a home on 160 acres of 
land, they would soon accomplish it. 

Mr. ©. believed we should yet get favorable letters from 
some of the presidential candidates on this subject, but Mr. 
Clay was committed to a policy that denied.the poor man a 
refuge on the soil. Richard M.Johnson had always contended 
for the rights of squatters, and he hoped would go for excluding 
speculators from the public lands. 

Gen. Jackson proposed that the poor should have possession 
of the lands for the mere expense of surveying. And if it had 
not been for his celebrated specie circular all the choice lands 
would have now been in the hands of speculators. As it was, 
they had been compelled to relinquish some that they had. ob- 
tained. [Applause.] 

This, said Mr. C., is a matter that appeals to the rich as well 
asthe poor man’s interest, while it proposes to take from no 
man. Wealth has wings, but this measure offers a certainty. 
It offers to the working man a home for ever. It was an idea 
of Bonaparte, while viewing the Pyramids, that forty ages were 
looking down upon him. Let us accomplish this measure, and 
i will ve looked | to to all eternity. It is a measure that 
pi io eteat'shag ngland, whose millions would, with our 
the valle of the wendlteg oe rye right of alta MPCCaTy 1 
be datemasaaten y ah and, ultimately, our example would 

wed by the whole world. (Applause. ] 

on c . oom alluded to the Native party. American work- 

them yy ay th ay Tc» men who come to work with 

the er with British Capitalists, who are silently steali 
beebinn thet of their children, and who in a few years wi 

Any ot, peepee if you do not adopt this measure 

regarded © would throw cold water on this project should 

ai, “8 your worst enemy. [Applause.] Politicians 


* this is a great subject, but they fear it will jeopardise 





eh that ( ey | the petty claime of th 
age a oe measure is not altogether new. Even under 
Why should it not be 


females in winter in this 
poverty and crime, and then adverted to the miserable con- 
l 


He then alluded tothe State Prison bill celebration, a misera- 
bly inefficient measure, the means wasted in celebrating which 
would have placed this great measure fairly before the nation. 


you shall spend. So long as a man was at the mercy of a 
land-Lord, he could not see much difference whether it was a 
British, an American, or the Devil’s land-Lord. An Ameri- 
can should be nobody’s landlord but his own. Some may 
boast, with the poet, that . J 


but it is false. Not one in a hundred now has any thing to do 
with the continent, except on sufferance. 


system of Land Monopoly and become independent freemen 
instead of dlegraded tenantry, they must support a paper wedded 
only to the poor man’s interests. and join the National Reform 
Association or its Auxiliaries. 


stirring eloquence such as we have often listened for. in vain in 
party meetings. 
out today by a press of other matters, will be given in our next. 


Quarters, corner of Chatham and Mulberry streets, on Thurs- 
day evening next. 


all the men at work and all grumbling. 











this or that man to o 





ffice. They are 





2 every man was a landholder. 
so here? 

Mr. C. then spoke of the miserable condition of man poor 
city, showing the connection of 


tion of females and other operatives in the Eastern factories. 


A few men, said Mr. C., own the whole of England, and, if 
ou do not adopt this measure a few will soon own the land 
ere. Land lords will soon have the power to say how much 


«« No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole, the boundless continent is ours,” 


If the working men would free themselves from the British 


(Cheers.) 
Mr. Devyr then addressed the meeting in a strain of soul- 


A sketch of his remarks, which is crowded 


The Association adjourned, to meet at their new Head 


Let every man, then, bring his man, 
And soon we’ll have them all. 


cd ealiacibes 
TO CELLAR DIGGERS, 
And, incidentally, to other Working Men, 
Who the deuce are the Cellar Diggers? a very 
natural question this. Well, they are the men that 
every body sees driving small carts with sand or 
dirt in them; they are the men that dig out the 
soil and form the cellars for new buildings. I was 
passing down the Fifth Avenue a few mornings 
since, and about the corner of Thirteenth street 
I saw a crowd of men, and probably sixty horses and 
carts, all standing still. As I perceived building 
going on close by, I thought probably an accident 
had happened to some of the workmen; but, on 
coming up, I found them all engaged in a very ani- 
mated and high toned conversation. I soon found 
that they had struck against the contractors ; not for 
an advance of wages, but in consequence of an 
additional hour’s labor, daily, being demanded by 
the contractors. The time which the men had 
usually worked was from seven in the morning till 
six in the evening. ‘The contractors demanded 
that they should commence at six and leave off at 
siz. ‘The wages received by the cellar diggers are 
$1.75 per day for a man, his horse and cart. Some 
said the horses could not stand it, it was too much 
for them ; others, on the contrary, said little, but 
thought they might better go to work; that some 
would, whether or not, and that they might as well, | 
for if they did not do the work others would. 





by six the next morning.” 


relling among themselves. 

During this, the contractor would probably stretch | 
himself out on a block of granite, cover his face | 
with his hat, to keep the sun out of his eyes, take 
an hour’s sleep, and, like the miller in his mill, 
when the noise stopped he would wake up, and find 





Now, the question that the Cellar Diggers should | 
ask is this. What is that tremendous power that 
enables one man to lie down and go to sleep, setting 
a whole host at defiance, well knowing that when 
he awakes up he shall be the conqueror? This is 
the question for them to ask, and I shall answer it. 
{t is that same power which enables the wealthy 
manufacturer of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield to take his luxurious ease, while his 
thousands of laborers quarrel whether they shall 
work one hour more or one hour less per day: it is 
that same power which enables him to sleep peace- 
fully and softly in a splendid mansion, while the) 
father, the mother, and the children, who have pro- 
duced ALL his wealth, starve, sicken and die in the 
garrets and cellars around him. This terrible power 
is the power that WEALTH and CAPITAL ac- 
quire over labor and life where ALL the surface of 
the earth is monopolized, and, consequently, where 
there is no outlet for the laborer. Where there are 
thousands on thousands of acres of the richest land 
in the world lying stretched out in splendid parks, 
yielding nothing whatever to sustain the human 
family, there will be thousands on thousands of 
poverty-stricken laborers who can find no labor. 
There will be TOO MANY LABORERS to per- 
form the work that is to be done, and the wealthy 
capitalist will command the work of the laborer at 
any price that will just keep him from starving to 
death, compelling those whom he employs to labor 
as many hours as human nature is capable of, that 
he may support as few of them as possible. 

Now, friends, Cellar Diggers, there is one way 
left, and only one, by which you can be relieved 
from the oppression which you now feel, and which 
must, unless you adopt it, inevitably increase on 
you; and not only Cellar Diggers, but every other 
branch of labor is_or will be exactly in the same 
condition; and the remedy is the same for all. 
There has been an Association formed, called the 
‘“ NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION.” 
The object of this Association is to prevent any fur- 
ther sale of the land belonging to the State and the 
United States. It is self evident that the lands be- 
longing to the State and the United States belong to 
the people. The land is the-gift of God to his peo- 
ple, and the day is fast coming when no man will 
dare hold up his head and say, that he will do all 
he can to ROB his ‘fellow man of God’s greatest 
gift and blessing. 

The object of the ‘ National Reform Association” 
is to put a stop to the unholy traffic in the soil; to 
prevent any further monopoly by the few of God’s 
giftto ALL. With the lands already in the hands 
of private individuals, and with all kinds of private 
property, this Association has nothing to de. Let 
the man who holds his thousand*or ten thousand 
acres hold it, sell it, will it away, or give it away ; 
but of the People's Land no more Sale must for ever 
take place. ‘This Association proposes that the land 
shall be laid out by Government in Townships of 
six miles square, as they now are, divided into 
Farms of 160 acres each; a mile square in the cen- 
tre; to be laid out in town and. mechanics’ Lots of 


States, who is not possessed of other land, may enter 
upon and occupy a farm or lot free of cost. This is 
his home, and he is to have a deed of 
at any time he wishes to leave it, he may 
auction, or otherwise, all the émprovements he has 
made on it, or he may will them to his children, or 
to any one who is going to oceupy the land. The 
LAND is never to become the property of any one; 
but as soon as one man chooses to leave it, he may: 
transfer his deed of occupancy from the Govern- 
ment to another, provided he hold no other land. 


EVER,” says Moses, the great Law Giver of old. 
And we, of the present day, solemnly declare, that 
it shall not be GIVEN AWAY to any foreign and 
mercenary aristocracy, who live on the very life’s 
blood of their fellow men, whether for debts con- 
tracted or to be contracted. 
sculked from their honest debts, under the shadow 
of a vile bankrupt law, are the readiest to give away 
the poor man’s birthright. 


Digger, and every other digger; the only mode of 
escape from the oppressor. 
the very man to.walk straight off to the woods; he 
has a strong arm, a stout limb, a hard hand, accus- 
tomed to the pick axe and spade ; his face is already 
browned with the rays of the sun; he knows the 
management of the horse and the cart; and there 
is not one of them, who could not, in two or three 
years, raise produce enough to support himself aud 
family, and have five hundred dollars worth to ex- 
change for groceries and clothing, and to educate 
his children. 
extra exertion, he could raise ten dollars more, 
which he would willingly do, to pay a tax that would 
support his government and defend his country. 
But I should like to see a foreign nation attack a 
country settled in this manner, where every one had 
his own home to fight for ! 


leave New York and go on the land, what would be 
the effect on those who remained behind? Why, the 
wages of their labor must naturally rise, and if all 
that were left could not get a comfortable living, 
others would leave and go upon the land, till those 
left behind could get a comfortable living by doing 
a reasonable day’s labor. 


nently benefit the laborer and the mechanic, nomat- 
ter to what branch of business he may belong. 
Here you do not strike against a master, an employer, 
0 
and to do none of the rich harm. 
the cause of humanity, justice, and right ; you strike 
for the cause of man and the cause of God: for, in 
striking down poverty and want, you strike down 
crime. 


Then | this all-important cause,that is now presented to you, 
several were mentioned who were “right in the| you are not called upon to relax your efforts in using 
cellar by six that morning and would be there again|any other lawful means in your power to better 
I found a number of| your present condition, by union among yourselves. 
carts, which were at work, had been stopped by the | But you must all well know, from dear bought ex- 


meu who had struck, consequently they were quar-| perience, that all wnions and all stries are perfectly 
powerless the moment dull times or a decline in 


the agricultural and other laborers of England, Ire- 


occupancy. If 


sell at 


« THE LAND SHALL NOT BE SOLD FOR 


Those who have 


Here is the only door that is open to the Cellar| 


The Cellar Digger is 


And, if it were necessary, by a little 


Supposing five hundred Cellar Diggers were to 


Here then is the only strike that can ever perma- 


r a contractor ; you strike to do all the poor good, 
You strike for 


While you are called upon to consider this great, 
} | ut 


business takes place. And, in many cases, a strike, 
in New York, only has the effect of bringing a great 
number of hands from all other parts of the coun- 
try ; and the result is, that, in six months from the 
strike, wages will be lower than before. “A strike 
also frequently causes a great deal of work to be 
sent from the place where the mechanics strike, to 
other places where they have not struck, and in this 
way tends suddenly to reduce the rate of wages 
where the strike has takén place. On this subject, 
however, you have your own opinions, and | do not 
wish to interfere with them. But 1 do want the 
whole mass of the laborers and mechanics to reflect 
seriously on this all-important measure, sow brought 
forward by the ‘* National Reform Association,” and 
the papers which advocate its cause. 
I see, Messrs. Editors, that your paper of Satur- 
day last is partly filled with authentic accounts, de- 
tailing the most debased and wretched condition of 


land, Scotland, and Wales. If these horrid state- 
ments were not from the mouths of men who stand 
amoug the highest and best in the land, and who 
themselves have been eye witnesses of the scenes 
they describe, we could not bring our.minds to think 
that such misery existed. I would ask all the world 
to read those statements, and then reflect whether 


along a road for seven miles, with a wall fifteen feet 
high on one side, and the wretched, dirty, mud ca- 
bin on the other; the one containing the debased 
and starving sons of toil, lingering in disease and 
wretchedness ; the other inclosing thousands of acres 
of the most luxuriant soil, which the passer by is not 
permitted as much as to see, and where even the 
rank grass grows, ripens, and rots, in very useless- 
ness. J ask, is it more delightful to witness this 
state of things, than to pass through a country 
where every acre would be teeming with the fruit 
of man’s labor, where every field would be waving 
with grain, every orchard studded with the loaded 
fruit tree, and every garden bright with the loveliest 
flowers of creation ; delighting the senses with their 
fragrance, and elevating the spirits by their splen- 
dour and beauty ; and, above all, where every father, 
mother, and child could walk forth and behold the 
fair fruit of their own labor. 
If every man had his right to land, as’ proposed 
by the National Reform, Association, then would 
man bless and-asstsT his fellow man, without the 
fear of bringing himself to want, and, with a full 
heart, praise his creator for the bounties that sur- 
rounded him. A PRINTER. 
ae 
(= We have published an extra quantity of today’s num- 
ber of the People’s Rights, and will sell them in lots of 25 or 
more, at one cent cach. We do this in order that those who 
feel interested in our cause may circulate among their friends 
and others the article addressed to‘ to Cellar Diggers,” by “A 
Printer,”’ which we think should be read by every Mechanic 
and working man in the United States. Our correspondent’s 
communication appears to have been elicited by his perusal of 
those authentic accounts of the condition of the Working 
Classes of Great Britain, published in last Saturday's paper, 
and which we beg of our readers again to peruse. 
\ cicmnpililli naa 
(> An attempt to get up a sympathizing meeting in the 
Park has been very properly counteracted by the judicious sug- 
gestion of the present Mayor and of the Mayor elect. 
———_—_—— 


(¥ Agents wanted for the People’s Rights in the cities ad- 





itis more pleasing or more delightful, to travel} 








4 THE GOOD OLD PLOUGH. 


Let them sing eda of — battle fray, 
And the deeds that have long since past ;_ 

Uo theme bent in the prolie oF the GP Wass Gury 
Are spent on the ocean vast; 2 

I would render to these all the worship you please, . 
I would honor them even now, 

But I'd give far more from my heart's full store 
To the cause of the Good Old Plough. 


Let them laud the notes, that soft music floats, 
Through their bright and their glittering halls—_ 
While the amorous twirl of the hair’s bright curl 
Round the shoulder of beauty falls ; 
But dearer to me is the song from the tree, 
And the rich and blossoming bough ; 
Oh! these are the sweets which the rustic 
As he follows the Good Old Plough. 


Then how jocund the song as it comes along 
From the ploughman’s lusty: throat ; 

Did the hunter his shout ever yet give out 
To the brown woods a merrier note ? 

Tho’ he follows no hound, yet his day is crown’d 
With a triumph as good, I trow, 

As though antlered head at his feet lay dead, 
Instead of the Good Old Plough. 


Full many there be, that we daily see 
With selfish and hollow pride ; 

Who the Ploughman’s lot, in bis humble cot, 
With a scornful look deride; 

Yet I'd rather take, aye, a hearty shake 
From his hand, than to would I'd bow, 

For the honest grasp of that hand’s rough clasp, 
Hath stood by the Good Old Plough. 


All the honor be then to these grey old men, 
When at last they are bow’d with toil ; 

Their warfare then o’er, why they battle no more, 
For they’ve conquered the stubborn soil ; 

And the chaplet each wears are his silver hairs, 
And ne’er shall the victor’s brow 

With a laureled crown to the 
Like these sons of the 

——— ————__ 


“ ATTENTION THE WHoLE.”—A maior of militia, in Penn- 


greets, 


down, 


ave go 
Plough. 


Old 


sylvania, who had recently been elected, and who was not 
overburthened with brains, took it into his head on the morning 
of parade, to go out and exercise a little by himself. The 


* field”? selected for this purpose was his own stoop. Placing 
himself in a military attitude, with his sword drawn, he ex- 
claimed—* Attention the whole! Rear rank, three paces- 
march!’ and he tumbled down the cellar. His wife hear, 
ing the noise occasioned in falling, came running out, and 
asked, ‘* My dear have you killed yourself?” ‘Go into the 
house, woman,” said the major, ‘‘ what do you know about 
war ?” 

a 
Provenine 1n Green Crors.—Living plants contain in 
their substance, not only all they have drawn up from the soil, 
but also a great part of what they have drawn from the air. 
Plough in. these living plants, and you necessarily add to 
the soil more than was taken from it; in other words, you 
make it richer in ‘organic’? matter. Repeat the process 
with a second crop, and it becomes richer still; and it would 
be difficult to define the limit beyond which the process 
should be no further carried. 
ee 


(> A girl can make, with a power loom, twenty pairs of 
drawers a day. The price paid for this is at the rate of 
&2 50 a week. The loom is an improvement of American 
invention, and its importance may be estimated from the fact 
that the quantity of hosiery used in the United States is valued 
at $2,500,000 ; and the stockings, woven shirts and drawers 
made in this country at $500,000.— Atlas. 


—_—_——————— 

~ It is not known where he that invented the plough was 
born, nor where he died; yet he haseffected more for the hap- 
piness of the world than the whole race of*heroes and con- 
querors who have drenched it with tears and manured it with 
blood, and whose birth, parentage and education have been 
handed down to us with a precision proportionate to the mis- 
chief they have done. 

——— 
‘IT dor’t know how it is,’’ soliloquized a drunken loafer, 
“but it seems to me there is the thumderingest hopping up of 
things to-night that I ever did see; even the meeting house is 
danging jigs, and the moment I lets go the post, up jumps the 
sidewalk and hits me a dig in the forehead. It won’t do. I 
want to go home to Sukey, but I am afraid to stir; it’s as much 
as my life is worth.” 

—— ee 
Precious But Fracite.—The two most precious things on 
this side of the grave are reputation and life. But is is to be 
lamented that the most contemptible whisper may deprive us 
of the one, and the weakest weapon may deprive us of the 
other. 

an 
The Picayune says that in New Orleans, the operations of 
the merchants and mosquitoes nicely divide the years.. “ The 
bills of the merchants come upon us in the winter, and those 
of the musquitoes in the summer.” 


— ee 
“What time is it, Tom ?’’---‘ Just time to pay that little ac- 
count you owe me.”---‘* Oh, indeed, I didn’t think it was half 
so late.”’ 
ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ W.S. W.” is informed that the paper referred to, con- 
taining a “ Letter from I]linois,”’ cannot be obtained. Can he 
furnish us with a copy ? 


i 


“ The earth is the mother of us all,—our lives are the property 
of our country,—and the public domain is ours.”—G@eo. W. Allen. 


“ Capital is man’s product—he made it, but land is the Creator's 
product—he made it, and gave it not to a part, but to all the human 
race.”—J. K. Fisher 


“ On the question of the monopoly of the land, I am decided that it 
is the master evil in our political cendition.”—Richard Carlile. 


LEONARD BOND’S 
HAT WAREHOUSE, 


NO, 232 GRAND STREET, 
Near the Bowery, New York. 
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Cur FASHIONABLE CLOTHING & TAILORING 
.»ESTABLIBHMENT.—All who wish to economize in Dress the present 
Season will callat MANN & McKIMM’S Cheap Cash Clothing Establix ment, 
No. 25 Carmine street, near Bleecker, New York. 
The Subscribers are much gratified with the general satisfaction expressed by 
their numerous customers for the last five years, and again take the liberty of 
inviting them to call and inspect thcir present Spring and Summer Stock. The 
Subscribers are buying for Casn every thing they can find that is new, fashion- 
able and cheap; and do not hesitate tosay, that they have now on hand the 
cheapest and best assortment of Summer Goods in the City. The extensive 
stock of READY MADE CLOTHING, always on hand, consists of every variety, and 

is made in the best and most fashionable style. 

& All Dry Goods suitable for Clothing, such as Cloths, Cassimeres, Vest- 
ings, &c., &c., will be sold by the yard or piece, as low as at any Dry Goods 
Store in the City. The fbliowing List or Prices will be found to be lower 
than that of any other establishment in the City, when the quality of the Gar- 
ment is taken into consideration -— 

LIST OF PRISES.—Fine Dress Coats, from $10 to $18; Frock Coats. from 

$12t0 3:0; Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack and Business Coats proportionably low. 

Wool Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants, from $4 to $8; Satinet and Low 

Priced Cassimere Pants, from $1 75 to $5; Satin and Fancy Vests, from $1 to 

$4. A large assortment of Shirts, Bosoms, Collars, Stocks, Cravats, Hosiery, 

Gioves, Handkerehiefs, Suspenders, and all kinds of Tailors’ Trimmings very 

low. Overalis of very heavy Blue and Brown Jean and Moleskin. 

A FULB SUIT FURNISHED IN 24 HOURS. 

Prices for Making and Trimming—a Fit in all cases Warranted :—Drese 
Coats, from $5 to $8; Frock Coats, from $6 to $9; Pants, frem $1 25 to $1 75; 
Vests, from $1 25 t0 #175. Fashions from Paris and London monthly. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING cut and made in the Latest Style at equally low prices. 
MANN & McKIMM, 25 Carmine street. 

N.B.—THE TRADE supplied with Sack, Office, and Business Cuats, from 

$10 50 to $18 per Dozen. my8 tf 


EYPORT SCHOOL.—The subscriber has opened an English 
School at Keyport, N. J., near Mr. Wm. R. Jaques’s Hotel for 
the instruction of Pupils of both sexes in those branches which are 
deemed most useful, as well as_pleasing and enlightening, embracing 
Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, Geogra- 
hy, History, the first principles of Botany, Astronomy, and Natural 
Philosophy, together with Bookkeeping by Single and Double Entry. 
Terms per Quarter, in Advance. 





Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, and Writing, * $3 00 
Do. with English Grammar, et Oma History, 500 
Do. with Botany, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, 


and Bookkeeping by Single Entry. : 
Do. with a pra rr) Pra. in Bookeeping by 7. 
: 0 


pe | 
Pens ink, per quarter, extra, 38 
Fuel for the winter season, per quarter, 50 


{> Board may be obtained on reasonable terms at the Hotels, or in 
several private families in the village. The situation of the place is 
way and salubrious, and commanding a fine view of the Raritan Bay 
and the 


Narrows. 
U. E. WHEELER, Principal. 
cape September, 1842. 











five acres each; and that any Citizen of the United 


- 


jacent to New York, 


os 


rerences.—G. & A. Johnson, Merchants, New-York; Captain 
Schenek, Steamboat Rockland; Mr. Wm. R. Jaques, Keyport. J 
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GREAT TEXAS MEETING IN THE PARK--FREE* 
DOM OF PUBLIC LANDS--SPEECHES OF 
WALSH, COMMERFORD, AND OTHERS. 


The call of a meeting in the Park on Saturday afternoon 
last, of all in favor of the annexation of Texas, brought to- 
gether a crowd of about ten thousand people. A platform 
was erected in front of the City Hall, which was occupied by 
the officers, speakers, reporters, &c., and from whick floated 
the “ lone star ” of Texas. 


J. H. Suydam was called to preside, and John J. Boyd, E. 
F. Purdy, and a long list of other names were appointed as 
Vice Presidents, and John Bogert and a number of others were 
appointed Secretaries. 


When the meeting was fully organized, twenty-six succes- | man to be a man---[ treat him as a mam. 


sive shots were fired from a cannon, which was planted near 
the platform, in honor of the twenty-six States. 


The Cuairman announced that the next shot was in honor ot | though she was once an infant state, she is now a man, and 


| wants to dwell with us as such. 


Texas, and that it should be a roarer. ‘Texas would soon form 
the twenty-seventh State in the Union, and they should there- 
fore pay her due honors. 

The boom of the cannon at this fire reached through the 
city, and shook “ Old Tammany,” from which proudly floated, 
mast high, the American flag. ‘The flag of the Union also 
waved from the Astor House and the Museums. The Chair- 


man called for three hearty cheers for Texas, which were given, | 


and reverberated through the air. ‘Three cheers were then 
given for the States of the Union, three for President Tyler, 
and the band struck up the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

James Bercen, Esq., here came forward, and said he had 


received a letter of apology from Charles A. Clinton, in which | 


the writer expressed his cordial concurrence in the objects of | 
the meeting, and was for immediate annexation. Mr. Bergen | 
was in the act of reading the letter, when the platform gave | 
way, and all who were upon it were precipitated, topsy-turvy, 
to the ground. We had the good fortune to eseape unhurt, but 
we regret to say that a man named James F. Drake, received 
an injury of the spine, of which he died on Sunday morning. 
Others were more or less hurt, but none seriously. 

The meeting here adjourned to the steps of the City Hall, 
when, 

H. P. Barner, Esq., came forward and read the resolutions 
amid loud calls for ** Mike Walsh.” 

The resolutions went fully into the question of annexation 
its advantages—and reviewed the whole history of Texas, 
giving some very significant hints to England onthe subject of 
interference with ‘Texas. 

Mr. Barser, after he had concluded reading the resolutions, 
said he did not think it necessary for him to say a word in 
favor of them. ‘The object they contained must be hailed“by 
every American with feelings of pride and satisfaction. The 
land which they were about to annex to their country was 
known to them, and was rich in minerals, vegetables, and had 
the most fertile climate on the -face of the globe. (Here the 
calls for ** Mike Walsh ” were repeated, and it was impossible 
to catch the words of the speaker.) When order was restored, 
he continued:—The Texans struggled for their independence, 


bravo, and cheers). I, for one, gentlemen, am for protecting 
the laws—the people of the South against the abolitionists of 
the North—and by the annexation of Texas increase the pow- 
er of the Southern States until they are enabled to say—‘t We 
are secure—our rights and institutions you will not trample 
on.” (* Good,” loud cheers and some hisses.) We have had 
a Congress forthe last few years bent ¥ppa the a. the 
South, and by whom was that instigated? By the abolition- 
ists. Now, I say, gentlemen, let us at once extend our 
Southern territory ; but, slavery or not, that question we can 
settle afterwards. Let us take Texas one in the great con- 
nection of the United States. I have been struck with one cu- 
rious argument in the letters of both Clay and Van Buren. 
| They tell us that they recognize the independence of Texas 
de facto but not de jure. Now, gentlemen, if 1 recognize a 
I do not turn round 
when it suits myself, and say to the contrary. (Laughter.) 
‘Texas is an independent State, and recognized as such; al- 





(Cheers.) I go for extending 
the mantle of liberty over all the earth, and Isay for one, I 
will go anvexation---for the adoption of the lone star of Texas 
into our glorious constellation of liberty. (Immense cheering.) 

Mr. Suaer spoke as follows :---It is hardly necessary for me 
to say any thing in order to commend to you, as men and as 
citizens of this great republic, the cause of Texas. Youall 
‘know with what energetic bravery the gallant men who pro- 
claimed her independence, in 1836, conducted themselves. 
| They fought like men, and in all that constitutes men entitled 
'to republican citizenship, discovered themselves to be worthy 
| of entering our-extended brotherhood, of freemen. (Loud 
cheering.) In 1836, fellow citizens, these gallant Texans, 
bone-of our bone and flesh of our flesh, with the same Anglo 
Saxon blood coursing through their veins, offered us the re-an- 
nexation of Texas, but it was refused ; and for eight long years 
have the gallant-hearted men of ‘Texas been fighting for the 
maintenance of their independence, ever true to their glorious 
banner, which this day wave before us proudly in the breeze. 
(Great cheering.) They still ask to be brought into our fami- 
ly, and here this day we have assembled to commune like 
freemen, and determine whether the request of these our bre- 
thren is to be granted. (Loud cheers, and cries of * It will--- 
it must!’’) Yes, it will, my friends. A voice has now been 
uttered by this community which will tell like thunder in the 
Senate chamber. (Loud cheers.) ‘The universal cry here is, 
“For Texas! for Texas! now or never annexation!’ What 
are the objections against this. re-annexation? We have the 
two political houses against it. Henry Clay is against it, be- 
cause he wants the consent of Mexico. Mr. Van Buren says 
that it is constitutional to annex Texas, but not till he be elect- 
ed President. (Laughter.) And this is the amount of objec- 
tion to annexation. As to the consent of Mexico, contended 
for by Mr. Clay, I affirm that that is nothing under the law 
of nations; for if we want the consert of Mexico, we must go 
beyond her, and get that of Spain. But I ueed not pursue this 
fallacy farther. It is a mere quibble on the part of Mr. Clay. 
(Loud cheers:) And then, on the side of annexation, what an 
array is there of the patriotism, the wisdom, the bravery, 





and they won a glorious victory; their independence being 
recognized by several of the nations. (Cheers and calls for 
‘Mike Walsh.”” He would ask upon what grounds did persons | 
object to the annexation of Texas to the United States? It) 
was objected to by some on the grounds of its bearing upon the 
slave question. ‘Texas would be in a much better condition 
than she was at this moment, by being attached to andther 
country—it would strengthen her position and: it was mani- 
fest, that in relation to the slave question, whatever objection 
may be urged against annexation on that ground, the Union 
had power to dispose of it. (The calls here were renewed for 
‘* Mike Walsh,” and some confusion prevailed in the crowd.) 
It had been said that the consent of Mexico ought to be solicited. 
Mexico ought not to be asked for her consent, as Texas had 
won her independence in 1823. The history of that memo- | 
rable struggle was frésh in the recollection of all. Santa| 
Anna overrun the cagntry, and his forees were broken down, | 
when Texas won her in¢ependence and maintainéd it. This} 
was recognized by the free will of the people of the United | 
States---it was recognized by France---by England---and by | 
God. (Vociferous cheers.) ‘Texas now solicited to be ad-| 
mitted intothe Union, and the admission should be immediate, | 
unconditional and eternal. (The calls for ‘* Mike Walsh” | 
were renewed, when Mr. Barber concluded.) 

Mr. Wausn here came forward, and said they were as- 
sembled to-day for the purpose of discussing a question, the | 
magnitude and importance of which engaged the attention | 
of every friend of freedom and lover of his country in this 
free land. It was not a question of this day----nor a ques- 
tion for themselves; but it was a question for future gene-| 
rations, and one that would go down to posterity with the | 
names of those who were engaged in it. The splendid’ 
country they sought to annex to the Union, was a part and | 
portion of their territory, and if severed from them, it would | 
be severing their right arm. He knew that much had been | 
said on the constitutional question of annexation ; but when | 
it was considered that the United States had recognized the | 
independence of Texas for over eight years, and that they | 
were bound to Texas by every tie that could bind sister to 
sister----or land to land----ihey were bound to aid Texas, | 
and protect her trom any aggression that might be made 
upon her. [Tremendous cheering.] This attempt was 
made on the part of England, to aggrandise herself, aided 
by some of the domestic traitors of the country who were 
leagued with the British government; but America would | 
talk out on this subject. [Loud cheering.] If those mer- 
cenaries that were sent here from England were sincere in 
their love for the slave, they would find sufficient objects | 
for their sympathy in their own factories [cheers}----where | 
the white slaves of England were doomed to a sort of serf- | 
ship, that was more degrading in its character than any 
similar institution on the face of the globe. [Cheers.] It} 
was mighty amusing to hear the old cronies that were col- 
lected together at the Tabernacle a few evenings back 
[laughter] to speak on this momentous question of the 
deepest national importance. Every face was white and 
callous with infamy, and every heart was blaek with trea- 
son. These fellows could not see the good that annexation 
would produce—-they saw no good but in Spanish dollars, 














as all of them were bank men, or stock-jobbers---felows who | Nor do we want an independent republic on our borders. ‘The | mutual good, humour, sincerity, a proper allowance for hu- 


worshipped Mammon, [Groans.} He asked was it throngh | 
sympathy for the heart-rending tears and cries of the wi- | 
dows and orphans in the factories of England, *these wor- 
shippers of mammon had assembled? [Cries of no, no.] 
He cared not whether this was brought about by domestic 
treachery or British gold, the consequences would be the 
same. ‘The independence of Texas was recognized by mu- 
tual Treaty, and if they allowed it to be ‘placed under a 
foreign yoke, they might as well abolish that Treaty alto- 
gether. When ‘Texas was added to Spain, in 1819, Henry 
Clay was then one of the most violent opposers of the 
measure. He denied the right of ‘the United States to at- 
tack the citizensof Texas. He has turned sides and now 
opposes the annexation of Texas. During the Jackson ad- 
ministration it was proposed to purchase Texas; and now, 
when annexation was proposed---a question that involved 
the national honor and character---the industry of the coun- 
try---this opposition was set up through a flimsy feeling of 
polities; but the country was looking on calmly ‘at the game 
of parties and would visit with a heavy vengeance 
those who would betray its interests. here efforts 
against annexation were made by a set of aggrandi- 
zing villains, This was the way in which they showed 
their patriotism---made up so to advance the interests. of 
mercenary despots. The career and history of England was 
too well known to those around him---her grasping avari- 
cious spirit; and those men who were opposed to the demo- 
cracy of the land---the people of the Union, on this momen- 
tous question, were well understood by every lover of his coun- 
try. [Cheers.] Mr. W. after Agee adverting to the factory 
system in England, and giving John Bull some half-dozen 
broadsides, concluded as follows: ‘It has been all 
as a reason why ‘Texas should not be annexed, that we have 
too much territory already. Such an argument may hold 
good where a government is compelled to maintain its right to 
territory by force; but here, under our free government, where 
every man’s voice can be heard, the whole continent, or the 
san! world, would not be sufficient. I go for the re-annexa- 
tion of Texas, even if it should involve us in a war with Mexi- 
co, or with England, or with the whole world !”’ 

Latruror S. fEppy next addressed the meeting, making 
what might be termed a regular southern speech. The oppo- 
sition which is offered to annexation; said he, comes from the 
opponents ofslavery. I tell you, fellow citizens, that if ever 
this Union is shattered and dissolved, it will be by the fanatic, 
the senseless, the incendiary attempts of the abulitionists. 
(Cries of good and hisses!) The people of the South have 
always proved themselves the ardent friends of liberty, and are 

i ‘to defend the Union with their hearts’ blood--(Loud 
cheers.) These corrupt and pretended philanthropisis of the 
North, who would incarcerate in the factory and the forge the 
white slaves, wish to cover up their iniquity by & pretended 
sympathy with the slaves of the ties 


| cheering.) 


the tried fidelity of our glorious republic! (Loud cheers.) 
We have the gallant old soldier, Richard M. Johnson (loud 
cheers)—the old soldier---the brave and honest patriot---and 


|a sensible man too, let me tell you. (Laughter and cheers.) 


We have John C. Calhoun. (Tremendous cheering.) Who 
elsehave we? John ‘Tyler. (Great cheering.) Yes, John 
Tyler, a worthy son of old, Virginia—of high honor, ‘unsul- 
lied integrity, and tried patriotisin. We have tried him and 
never found him wanting. (Great cheering.) Then there 
is another man, whom God will probably soon receive into 
his paternal embraces---- Andrew Jackson. (Tremendous 
He goes for 'Texas---now or never! (Cheers.) 
And now, fellow citizens, I conclude by exhorting you to 
spare no effort in order to carry this great measure. The 
stability of the Union itself; the national honor---justice--- 
humanity----every consideration which should impel us to 
generous, wise and just action, demands the immediate an- 
nexation of Texas%o this republic. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. CommErrorp, being loudly called for, now came for- 
ward. In the old Roman Republic, when a question respecting 
an addition of territory was to be decided, it was usual to con- 
sult the people. The Senate alone were not allowed to decide 
a question of annexation. An all-important point connected 
with this question is the Public Lands of Texas: are they to 
become the property of speculators, or to be reserved for the 
use of the actual settlers? The freedom of the lands should 
be an understanding if not a condition of the annexation. And 
while speaking of this he would call to mind that our venerable 
ex-president, Jackson, had proposed in his last message, that 
the Public Lands of the United States.should be made easily 
accessible tothe people. (Loud cheers.) Yet thisrecommen- 
dation had not been acted upon, and although we have fourteen 
hundred millions of acres of public land, thousands of our citi- 
zeus are walking the streets destitute of employment, and filty 
thousand people are receiving public charity! Is it right that 
this state of things should be tolerated, merely that our public 
lands may pass into the hands of British speculators! [Cries 
of No, no! and cheers.] In Great Britain, where almost 
every inch of ground was owned by the aristocracy, there was 
some reason why the working classes should be suffering; but 
heré, with the vast abundance of fertile territory, no man ought 
to be destitute or in want of employment. [Cheers.] The 
lands of right belong to all who cheose to settle on them. 
[Loud cheers.] Yet there is a party among us who would sell 


| these lands to British speculators to pay three hundred millions 


of State debts to British fundmongers. [Groans.] The an- 
nexation of Texas was a new movement that ought to be iden- 
tified with the right of every man to the use of 160 acres of 
the pnblic ‘lands, as proposed by the National Reform Asso- 
ciation.’ [Cheers, loud and long.] On this principle he was in 


favor of annexing Texas, and even Canada and Rhode Island, | 
to the Union, fur he considered the present usurping govern- | 


ment of Rhode Island to be just as much lacking democracy as 
Canada. [Cheers.] Mr. C. here went into an examination 
of the laws of nations, as connected with this subject, showing 
that we could not be bound by all the punctilios of monarchical 
governments. What right has Great Britain on this continent ! 
The sooner she was driven from it, in his opinion, the better. 


principles of our constitution, if carried out fully, were good 
enough for the world. Mr. C. then spoke of the anti-annexa- 
tion meeting at the Tabernacle. Of what availed the opinion 
of an old stock jobber like Albert Gallatin, in opposition to a 
Jackson and a Johnson? [Cheers.] In conclusion he would 
say, let the annexation take place, and let the Public Lands be 
reserved for ever as a home for ourselves and our posterity. 
[Prolonged cheers.] Mr. C. then proposed three cheers for 
John Tyler, three for John C. Calhoun, three for Texas and 
Liberty, and three for Andrew. Jackson, all of which were 
given with great enthusiasm. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Tasisrro, who, 
except that he omitted all allusion to the main point connected 
wath this question, the tenure of the lands, made a very eXx- 
cellent speech, which has been published in the Aurora, but is 
too long for our columns. 

Mr. Tasistro was followed by Mr. Cuvrcu, who continued to 
address the meeting till dark, in the course of his remarks pay- 
ing high compliments to Gen. Jackson and Richard M. John- 
son, for their Texas letters and their public services, every 
allusion to which met with the hearty plaudits of the nume- 
rous assemblage. 

ee 


Tue Doines aT Battimore on Thursday and Friday were 
exciting in the extreme. A number of riots, principally from 
intoxication, occurred along the line of the procession, and 
in the suburbs on Thursday. There was a considerable fight 
after the delegates had lefi the ground; several pistols were 
fired, but we believe that no one was seriously injured. During 
the evening several affrays took place,.but, so far as ascertained, 
a few reciprocal bruises were the only consequences, A fero- 
cious dog was set upon the officers of the procession and se- 
verely bit one, injuring him so much as to compel him to go 
to bed. Thebigh constable fireda pistol atthe dog, but missed 
him} another pistol was fired without injury. As the Alle- 
ghany ball was passing a parcel of rowdies struck the horses 
of the Marshal with sticks and knives. A Buffalo hunt, on 


assemblage who attended it, but it passed off without loss of 
life. The price of admission to the enclosure was fifty cents, 
which two or three thousand persons paid, but five thousand 
others demanded gratuitous admission, which being refused, 
they tore down the fences, and not only admitted themselves, 
but also took possession of a large stand to which fifty cents 
extra was charged. The crowd took the places of the hunters 
and chased the buffaloes around the fields and meadows. A 
party of Indians sallied out, shot a fine buffalo with their 
arrows, plunged their knives into his throat and despatched 
him instantly, pursuant to public notice and to the entire satis- 
faction of the multitude of the men, women, and-boys, who 
witnessed the “sport.” Several riders were unhorsed, and 
any quantity of people were run over and trampled upon by 
the scampering crowd.— Sun, 


- 











| sions, to sweeten the charins of society, by the dear conju- 


Friday, threatened serious injury fat one time, to the vast, 


Oregon. 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The undersigned, a citizen of the United States, 
resident in New Jersey, respectfully represents— 

* That he has seen with satisfaction the recom- 
mendation of the President for the encouragement 
of emigration tothe Oregon Territory, and his sug- 
gestion that “our laws should follow”? the emi- 
grants, ‘‘so modified as the circumstances of the 
case may seem to require,” and he submits to the 
consideration of Congress the following hints re- 
specting the settlement of the Territory; first, how- 
ever, objecting strongly to tae proposals for giving 
large grants of land to settlers, because this policy 
would seatter the bulk of the population unneces- 
sarily, rendering difficult their communication with 
cach other, while a few fortunate possessors of eligi- 
ble locations would be enabled to enrich themselves 
without labor by selling land to after-emigrants. 
The true policy, your memorialist thinks, would be, 
to allow every emigrant to take possession of such 
a portion of land as may be necessary for his busi- 
ness, and no more ; and he suggests the following 
plan: 

That so much of the Territory as Congress may 
think proper shall be laid out in Townships of six 
square miles, with 140 Farms of 160 acres each, 36 
Lots of 5 acres each, and a large Public Square 
(for ‘Town House, &c.) in the centre of each town- 
ship; any citizen tobe allowed to take free pos- 
session of any vacant Farm or Lot at his option, 
with a right to use the same for life, or to sell or will 
his ¢mprovements at any time to any one not possessed 
of other lands ; the object being to secure land, and 
thereby the right to labor, to every citizen on com- 
ing of age. 

This plan is proposed on the ground that the 
use of the earth is the common right of its inhabi- 
tants, no one having a right to monopolize it to 
the exclusion of others ; and therefore that it should 
be used in common, or, if divided, each should have 
an equivalent portion. 

Your memorialist will point out a few of the 
most prominent advantages, which, as he conceives, 
would render the proposed plan of settlement far 
more attractive to emigrants than the plan of dona- 
tions of land as property. 

1. The country would be settled compactly, no 
speculators’ tracts intervening between the actual 
settlers, through which the settlers would have to 
make their roads to market. Speculation would 
be directed, more usefully, to the improvement of 
land, instead of the ¢raffc in it. 

2. A proper equilibrium would be kept up be- 
tween the agricultural and mechanical classes, 
every man having free access to either ; and con- 
sequently there would be no such thing as want of 
employment, an evil so prevalent in our present state 
of society. 

3. Every citizen would be certain of a permanent 
independence for his children; which he cannot 
be certain of, whatever may be his wealth, while 
land is considered marketable property. Fraud or 
misfortune may now disinherit them in a year after 
his death. 

4. By banishing the monstrous idea of speculation 
in land from the mind of men, the chief incentive 
to Indian wars would be removed. 

o. Every man having a home of his owa, (if only 
a log hut,) would be an. invincible defender of the 
government that should guarantee his right to the 
soil. A nation of men so circumstanced could not 
be subdued. 

Your memorialist, for the sake of brevity, will 
conclude by suggesting that, should his proposal 
be adopted, and a law passed authorizing a state 
to be laid out on the Agrarian plan, and offering 
| some assistance to emigrants on the journey, he 
_has no doubt that a hundred families could. be 


‘found who would immediately proceed to settle 
Township No. 1. 
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COLONEL CrockerT IN A QUANDARY". vc, cut 
once,” said the Colonel, “ was in what I call a real genuine 
quandary. It was during my electioneering campaign for 
Congress, at which time I strolled about in the woods, so 
particularly pestered by politics, that I forgot my rifle. Any 
man may forget his rifle, you know; but it isn’t every man 
can make amends for his forgetfulness by his inventive 
faculties, I guess. It chanced, as I was strolling along, con- 
siderable deep in congressionals, the first thing that took 
my fancy was the snarling of some young bears, which pro- 
ceeded trom a hollow tree, the entrance being more than 
forty feet from the ground. [ mounted the tree, but I soon 
found that I could not reach the cubs with my hands, so T 
went feet foremost, to see if] could draw them out with my 
toes. I hung on, at the top of the hole, straining with all 
my might to reach them, until at last my bands slipped, and 
down I went, more than twenty feet, to the bottom of that 
black hole, and there I found myself hip deep in a family of 
fine young bears. 1 soon found that I might as well under- 
take to climb up the greasiest part of a rainbow as to get 
back, the hole in the tree being so large, and its sides so 
smooth and. slippery from the rain. Now this was a real, 
genuine, egular quandary. If so be I was to shout, it 
would have been doubtful whether they would hear me at 
the settlement; and if they did hear me, the story would 
ruin my election, for they were a quantity too cute to vote 
for a man that had venturéd into a place that he couldn’t 
get himself out of. Well, now, while I was calculating 
whether it was best to shout for help, or to wait in the hole 
until after the election, I heard a kind of fumbling and 
grumbling over head, and looking up I saw the old bear 
coming down stern foremost upon me. My motto is al- 
ways “ go-ahead !” and as soon as she had lowered herself 
within my reach, I got a tight grip of her tail in my left 
hand, and with my little buck-horn-hafted penknife in the 
other, 1 commenced spurring her forward. I'll be shot if 
ever member of Congress rose quicker in the world than I 
did. She took me out in the shake of a lamb’s tail.” 
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“Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 

Of a superior, heis never free.” ; Cowper. 
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and meanness of the aristocracy. 


The People utterly pow- 


Byron. 
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Pope. 
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proposed reform and its consequences: Mottc, “ As to a 
man farming his own property it is a heavenly life; but de- 
vil take the life of reaping the fruits that another must eat.’’-- 
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betweeen Stephen Van Renssellaer, and “ his tenants,” 
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A few copies for sale at this office. donated by the author for 
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GEORGE H. EVANS. 

Jan. 4, 1844. 

[The above memorial was presented to the House of Re- 
presentatives by Mr. Owen, of Indiana, in the early part of 
the present session of Congress.] 
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Matrimony is absolutely necessary, for withouta regular 
system of Marriage, the civil government could not be sup- 
ported ; it is also necessary to lay a restraint upon our pas- 





Young. 
: r . . . ‘ 

gal ties. There are five things indispensably necessary to 
make the married pair happy, circumstances above want, 


man frailties, and a firm confidence in each other. With- 
out these, no married pair can be happy, and where these 
subsist, the persons are rarely otherwise. One great mis- 
fortune among married people is, they generally expect more 
from one another than nature will allow, or reason author- 
‘ize ; each seeing the errors or defects of the other, not their 
own ; whence natural bickerings, jealousies, or distaste arise. 
When the united constantly seek to please, and make each 
other happy, when their mutual endearments are founded 
on virtue, tenderness, and esteem, when they generously al- 
low for each other’s errors, of judgments and defects of na- 
ture, they certainly constitute the happiest state human na- 
ture is capable of; ’tis the viciousness and folly of choice, 








Declaration of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. 

It isthe general usage of individuals or associated bodies 

when they find it necessary to come before the public, to sim. 

ply state what their business or their objects are; without 


: , “©, | stating, also, what they arenot. Thus, ifa man advertises that 
and imprudence of our behavior that make the married) he makes and sells boots, it is not deemed necessary that he 


state unhappy, and not any thing in the state itself. Matri- | shonld proceed: to inform the public that he does not make or 
mony to the libertine, is like a bad novel; but to the sensi-| sellhats. This is a convenient and a common sense way of 
ble, virtuous man, ahoard of richest sweets; for he remem- | doing business; but it would seem that the National Reform 
bers when he makes his choice that personal charms is the | Association is to be excluded from its benefits, ; 

least and lightest consideration ; he considers if he marries! , We have, in documents already published, explicitly stated 
a beauty, without wisdom, and without principle, that his wes Ran ch omar, ly our movement. Those objects, 
house, when the charm of a new plaything is dissolved, will Firct, To ont ond endto speculation in and Monopoly of the 
become a gloomy prison to him. On the other hand, he| public Lands. y 
considers, if he marries a woman of sense and principle, Secondly, To secure a Farm on those lands, of reasonable 
she will every day be improving in his esteem and increase |'size, to every actual settler, free of cost. 

his happiness---when business calls him abroad, with how| We do not want an equal division, or any division at all, of 
much confidence and ease can he entrust his family, and all | private property—either of land property, or property created 
its concerns, with such a lovely woman. Whenpininag sick- by human hands. — ' 

ness confines him to the bed of anguish, how cheering to We desire not to interfere, pro or con, with the present at- 
have such a faithful, virtuous mate, administering the neces- 


re ae of Society, further than they may be regulated by 
sary cordial, while. her tenderness is still greater. What I the right of every man in this Republic to become a F'reeholdet 
have transcribed on this subject is not visionary---’tis what I 


ns Public Lands. 

fe trust this declaration will be suffici i 

have already experienced.-. - Newspaper of 1789. ag’ Sohamacmbades on 
—p 


misunderstanding that may have gone abroad, respecting out 
Loss or Lire.—A Collision between the Philadelphia 


objects and principles. 
and Baltimore trains of cars, on the Baltimore road, Satur- 


THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE 
day evening, caused the immediate death of John Russell of ts pabliched-every Smerdey Morning, at the office of the 
Wilmington, brakeman, and injur ‘to several persons. Mr. 


‘“* People’s Rights,” N.E. corner of Nassau and 
Charles Hill, conductor, had his gs horribly wounded by 


soxite vent streets, New York, by 
being crushed between the cars. One leg was amputated. INDT axp GEORGE H. EVANS. 
He evinced great presence of mind, in endeavoring to save 


the lives of the passengers. The firemen of the train was 
dreadfully scalded, supposed fatally. 
——— ae 

‘The earth is the mother of us all,—our lives are the property 

of our country,—and the public domain is ours.” —Geo, W. filen. 

“ Capital is man’s he rade it, but land is the Creator's 


product—he made i eit to but to all the h 
Sa 


orat the same rate for any shorter period. No r sent 
rafter the term paid for ‘aa inuiard” x hed 
*,.* Ten per cent. allowed to postmasters and agents. 
‘A Postmaster may enclose money in a letter to thé 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of 4 
third person, and frank the letter if writte by himself.” 
*,* Letters and communications. to be addressed (0 
| George H. Evans, and must in all cases be free of postage: 
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